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PREFACE 


Purpose: This book selection guide is formulated for parents, 
teachers, and librarians who are interested in the reading of young 
people at the elementary and secondary school level. The aim 
has been to simplify the complex problems involved by giving rea- 
sons and criteria for choice of material, with attention to the edu- 
cational implications. That necessitates a knowledge of the read- 
ing audience, his participation in the reading activity, and the 
materials to meet his moods, emotions, drives, and purposes, as 
well as a wide acquaintance with materials for recreational and 
factual reading, for the enrichment of subject matter taught in 
the school, and for the reference and research service in the library. 
The subject is further complicated by the effect of the environ- 
ment on the reader and what is read. Therefore, Book Selection 
cannot be an exact science. 
Use: The subject is presented in a series of short units, each of 
which covers a definite phase in book selection. Selected units 
can serve in courses in Literature, and Education at the college 
level; in Children’s Literature courses in Teacher’s Colleges; and 
in Book Selection courses in Library Schools. School librarians 
will find the material useful in selecting books and in their course, 
“Books and Libraries,” given in elementary and secondary 
schools. Parent-Teachers groups will find a consideration of se- 
lected units profitable. 
Arrangement of Material: In this Guide, the subject of book 
selection has been analyzed into its component parts. Each part 
is discussed as a unit. Depending on purpose, separate units, a 
combination of units, or the entire book can be used. The units 
are arranged in alphabetical order in the book. 
Acknowledgments: I am indebted to many sources for some of 
the material included, and to the public libraries for the oppor- 
tunity of doing research on the problem. 

HANNAH Locasa 

July, 1953 
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AIDS IN BOOK SELECTION 


No book selection aid will take the place of first-hand knowl- 
edge of the reader and his needs, and of the books that should be 
suggested to him. However, since it is impossible for anyone to 
know all the books that come off the press, aids are essential. 
These aids should be selected to cover the interests of the reading 
audience as well as make provisions for curriculum enrichment. 
In book selection, there is no average boy or girl. Each is an in- 
dividual. Then, too, selection should take into consideration 
Leonard’s Principle; “Take the child where he is, and lead him 
from that point.” 

Here are some of the most widely used aids: 


he OOS. 


Elementary Level 


Beust, Nora E. 500 Books for Children. Washington Govern- 
ment Printing Office, U.S. Office of Education. 

Boy Scouts of America. Reading for Recreation. 

Children’s Catalogue. H. W. Wilson. 

Roundabout of Books. California Library Ass’n. Sacramento, 
Calif. 

Rue, Eloise, comp. Subject Index to Books for Intermediate 
Grades. American Library Ass’n. 

Rue, Eloise, comp. Subject Index to Readers. American Library 
Ass’n. 

Rue, Eloise, comp. Textbook Index. American Library Ass’n. 


Secondary Schools 

Berner, Elsa, and Sacra, Mabel. Basic Book Collection for 
Junior High Schools. American Library Ass'n. 

Catholic Supplement to the Standard Catalogue for High School 
Libraries. H. W. Wilson. 

Cundiff, Ruby E. Recommended Reference Books for the High 
School Library. Third edition revised and enlarged. Chicago, 
Wilcox & Follett. 
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Dawson, Dorothea, comp. Basic Collection for High Schools. 
American Library Ass’n. “ ; 
Standard Catalogue for High School Libraries. H. W. Wil- 

son. 


Additional Recent Aids in Book Selection 
Boston Public Library. Professional Staff Ass’n. Good Reading 
Ahead! 

Up-to-date books for young adults. 1952. 

Dunn, Anita, and others, comp. Fare for the Reluctant Reader. 

Annotated bibliography designed to help teachers and libra- 
rians select books for . . . grades seven through twelve. New 
York State College Ass’n for Teachers. Albany, N.Y. 1952. 

Kircher, Clara J., comp. Character Formation through Books. 
Third edition revised and enlarged. Washington, D.C. Catho- 
lic University of America Press, 1952. 

“An application of bibliotherapy to the behavior problems 
of childhood.” Bibliography of books from primary through 
high school grades. 

National Council of Teachers of English. Books for You. 

A list for leisure reading for use of students in senior high 
school. 211 West 68th St., Chicago, Ill., 1951. 

Strang, Ruth, and others. Gateways to Readable Books in Many 
Fields for Adolescents Who Find Reading Difficult. N.Y. Wil- 
son, 1952. 


The United States government publishes a wealth of material. 
Some of it is suitable for elementary and secondary school 
libraries. However, what to choose from the great mass of material 
issued by the various departments and bureaus of the government 
is the question. A list in the Wilson Library Bulletin for June, 
1950, is a help in selection. It is: “Outstanding U.S. Government 
Publications for 1949.” 

State lists are valuable as an aid in the particular state. They 
are usually well selected, and are a practical guide to book selec- 
tion because they take into consideration both the educational 
needs of the pupils and also the specific regional interests. 

There are 15 states which have approved book lists from which 
schools must or may make their selection for purchase. In many 
states, such lists are advisory only; in others (Delaware, Florida, 
Kansas, Louisiana) a school cannot purchase books which are not 
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recommended by the state, unless purchased out of locally ob- 
tained funds. Books are purchased on a state-wide basis in Dela- 
ware, Florida, Georgia, and Virginia. 

Choosing the old and tried books which are well known and are 
on almost every list is no great task because the book selector is 
on familiar ground. It is the great number of new books coming 
off the press that present problems. These books are too recent to 
be evaluated and included in the standard lists. To meet this need, 
the American Library Association issues the Booklist. It is a 
“must” in all libraries because it not only gives a brief review of 
books as they are issued, but also gives some idea of their value 
and use. 

In addition, experienced teachers and librarians issue lists in 
various fields that are useful and widely used. For judging these 
bibliographic helps, Heaps suggests special criteria in concise 
form: 


Authority of the compiler(s) 
Purpose and scope 
Adaptability to the individual school library. 


The number of types of aids given by Heaps (Book Selection 
for Secondary School Libraries. New York: Wilson, 1941) show 
how much help, and the kind, the book selector has at his dis- 
posal: 


. . . trade bibliographies; publishers’ announcements and 
catalogs; lists designed especially for school libraries; useful 
public library lists which may be adapted to the school library ; 
general lists for all types of libraries, readers; lists compiled for 
individual school libraries which offer suggestions for other 
libraries; lists on special subjects compiled by authorities for 


specific uses. 


No matter what kind of list is issued, three important questions 
must be asked if it is to be a dependable book selection aid: 


1. For what purpose was it issued? pt, 
2. What is the preparation or experience of the issuing asso- 


ciation or individual? j 
3. What is the copyright date? This is important because many 
lists called modern or recent are not so in fact. 
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The Wilson Library Bulletin and the Library Journal have de- 
partments calling attention to the new books. Other periodicals 
are useful in their evaluation of books. 


American Girl. (30 West 48th St., New York) 

Horn Book. (248 Boylston St., Boston) 

Parents’ Magazine, (52 Vanderbilt Ave., New York) 

Saturday Review, (25 West 45th St., New York) 

Story Parade, (2000 Fifth Ave., New York) 

The book reviews in the New York Times and the New York 
Herald Tribune have pages on books for young people. The 
specialized magazines in the various fields bring to the attention 
of their readers books that might be useful at the elementary and 
secondary level. 

Aids in book selection are not always in printed form. Teachers 
in the school can be of great help, especially in the field of 
curriculum enrichment, since each is a specialist in a certain 
field, and keeps up with the materials as they appear. The pupils 
also can make helpful suggestions, especially if they are interested 
in a hobby, or are gifted with a special talent. 

The book selector in a school library should be in close touch 
with the public library. Not only is it likely that the book fund 
there is more generous so that it allows for a larger purchase of 
books, but the basis of selection will be more catholic in taste. An 
examination of books in the publie library before ordering for the 
school will often be quite helpful. Then, too, the public librarian 
may be able to give practical aid in selection, 

If there is a book store in the community, it can be of great 
help to the school librarian, because an examination of the new 
books as they are received will give an idea of what is available. 


AUDIENCE-READING 


There is much to provoke thought in the facetious article of 
Arthur Dean entitled “Seven Ages of Man.” Much that he says 
has meaning for parents, teachers and librarians. These questions 
come to mind—How many of the “ages” to which Dean refers are 
represented in the elementary, the junior, and the senior high 
schools? What are the likely effects of these different ages on 
book selection? 
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Seven Aces or MAN 


“There’s the Age of Babyhood: The world of reality unfolding each 
hour some wonderful experience. If the child could talk, and in its way it 
certainly does, we'd hear: ‘What’s that queer shadow that squeezes me, 
and sticks pins into me, that light making me blink and that food 
giving me a queer feeling?’ Each baby is an actor on a small stage 
and the fond parents a most attentive audience. 

“There’s the Dramatic Age: The time when the house and yard are the 
stage; the child is the actor and the parents applaud or wish they had a 
refund, How little eyes do see and ears do hear and tongues do move! 
A continuous performance of comedy and tragedy. What a lot of scene 
shifts and stage paraphernalia to keep one little actor busy! 

“There’s the Loud Age: When, as James Russell Lowell puts it, “The 
child has loudened to a boy.’ The stage is the universe and the audience is 
everybody—teacher, parents, other children—even the policeman. A 
trying age for the audience because it must test its power of interpreta- 

' tion in a plot of many twists and turns. For youth itself a trying age 
because it will try anything once—and oftener. 

“Then the Impossible Age: When the boy is a cross between an angel 
and an imp and a girl stands at the threshold of a new world between 
hands beckoning and hands restraining. A time when parents and 
teachers must look for the invisible good and blind themselves to the 
visible bad. The stage performance is a continuous vaudeville of noise, 
song, and stunts. 

“There’s the Age of the Three G's: Gangs, goings-on and going-outs, 
"Tis then we deal with group thought; when ‘what the boys say’ 
and ‘what the girls do’ confront the oldsters. Loyalty to the gang 
flourishes and strange comradeships often rival parental control, The 
fountain of youth spurts with the tremendous pressure of racial history 
behind it. The actors are a stock company and the world looks on at the 
attempt of youths to play adult parts. 

“Ah! The Age of Romance: Self sufficiency runs as high as one 
hundred per cent. What unbounded impatience of elders with their old- 
fashioned ideas about closing hours for dances, saving money, ‘early 
birds and worms,’ ‘hares and tortoises.’ Stage rules are forgotten, The 
old scenery must be repainted. Youth would write its own plays. Those 
who understand are admitted free—others may keep away. 

“Then the Age of Responsibility: Youth has trained itself to ‘go it 
alone’ Schools and parents have done their bit in educating for re- 
sponsibility. The stage is again the world. Each now plays his speaking 
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part without knowing what has gone before or what comes next. The 
places in the audience of sympathetic teachers and parents have been 
taken by those who are themselves actors in the drama of life. The 
audience hisses, applauds, laughs or cries. The actor now has no stage 
director and the scenes constantly shift before his very eyes. He may 
find himself on an empty stage in an empty hall. 

“But at least his ery for independence has been answered.” 


An understanding of the ever-changing and developing reading 
audience must be attained if the first principle in book selection 
is to be carried out. The reading audience is the determining 
factor in book selection. Certain elements in the reader must be 
taken into consideration in choosing reading material; the mental 
capacity is one of them. 

At one time, it was thought that the Intelligence Quotient (1.Q.) 
was a constant. Now, it is generally conceded that there can be 
slight changes as the child matures physically, mentally, and 
socially. Moreover, some boys and girls with a special bent and 
talent will, in their special interest, be far above their I.Q. 

Parents, teachers, and librarians who guide the reading of the 
young need to know how to interpret the I.Q. 


Below 25 Idiot 

25 — 50 Imbecile 

50 - 70 Moron 

70 — 80 Borderline Moron 

80 - 90 Dull 

90 - 110 Average 

110 — 120 Superior 

120 — 140 Very Superior 

Above 140 Genius or Near-genius 


Certainly reading guidance must take the I.Q. into account. 
However, it must be remembered that the 1.Q. is only a measure of 
innate ability; it can be, and often is, affected by environmental 
and educational experience. The librarian should bear this in 
mind, and should also consider any other evidence of maturity 
—physical, mental, and social—in the reading audience. 

Well adjusted children need certain background conditions in 
the home, the environment, and the school. Having these, or a lack 
of these, will affect their psychological outlook and behavior ; and 


j 
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this in turn will be reflected in their attitude and reading interests. 
Some of these are the basic human needs adapted from Scherf: 


(a) to love and be loved 

(b) to excel and gain approval 

(c) to be with people 

(d) to believe, to have faith 

(e) for security. 

In addition, certain feelings and iet are active in every 
normal child: 

curiosity 

the desire to imitate 

the desire to emulate 

the desire to know 

the desire to benefit itself 

the desire to please others 

the desire for independence. 


The influence of the environment on the growing child cannot 
be overestimated. That colors his wants, standards, and attitudes. 
Whether that environment is wholesome or not is of the utmost 
importance. That will affect the companions he seeks, and his 
behavior pattern. Harry Overstreet, in his book, The Mature 
Mind, says that the newspaper, the radio, movies, and advertising 
are four influences continually at work in shaping our character. 

Unfortunately, many children are not well adjusted in them- 
selves or to their environment. This fact must be recognized in 
selecting books with a view to having them act as influences in 
adjustments. It is at the adolescent period that maladjustment is 
most marked. The reason for this is not hard to find. Young 
people at this stage of development retain some of the vestiges of 
childhood, while discovering new interests, behavior patterns, 
new deks about life and living. The parent, teacher, and the 
librarian must realize that these young people are reacting to 
the new physical and psychological urges which they, themselves, 
do not fully understand. Also to be taken into consideration is the 
new, recent attitude of adolescents well expressed in article in 
School and Society as: 

One of the charms of American youth is its unbounded ambition and 
optimism. One of its less attractive features is its failure to give any 
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thought to the effort that must be put into the attainment of their aims. 
Heirs to a push-button civilization, young people seldom realize that 
there are many aspects of life which are outside their type of civiliza- 
tion and which demand perseverance and effort. 


The above attitude on the part of young people makes it difficult 
for adults to guide, direct, and teach them. This is noted in the 
home, the school, and libraries. 

Selecting books for maladjusted young people presents the 
problem of choosing short books, well illustrated, with a simple 
vocabulary, but with mature concepts. Maladjusted boys and girls 
are apt to be over-age. For this group, practical subjects are more 
popular than imaginative writings. Once the proper books are 
chosen, there is still the matter of getting the young people to read 
them, and the discipline required in having this type of pupil make 
the necessary adjustment to the order and quiet needed in reading. 
The following résumé of an article by Mildred L. Methven which 
appeared in the Library Journal is valuable for facing the problem 
honestly: 


Some difficult children, victims of present-day conditions, could be 
saved from schools for delinquents by school librarians. Among the 
causes for maladjustments are broken homes, ignorant and irresponsible 
parents, instability, insecurity, incomplete schooling, difficulties at school, 
misplaced incentives, too much energy, too little room, too little direction 
—all combine in varying patterns to produce the difficult child. 

How can one pick out the difficult child in the library situation? Often 
he is the roaming, restless, quick-to-lose-interest ruffler of pages. He 
frequently makes the most noise on entering . . . thinks up innumerable 
ways to harass the librarian while there. He is not easy to deal with, and 
tries the patience of the librarian. 


The book selector will find the N.E.A. 1950 Yearbook of the 
Association for Supervision and Curriculum Development, Foster- 
ing Mental Health in Our Schools, valuable recent material. 

Although the problem of the maladjusted reading audience 
must be solved, that is a relatively small group. The great major- 
ity of young people are normal individuals with a zest for activity 
and life. Their developing and ever-changing interests and drives 
should be satisfied in the books selected. 
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AUDIO-VISUAL MATERIAL 


Librarians seem to have gone “all out” for audio-visual mate- 
rial as part of library service. Library literature has many dis- 
cussions on the subject. Perhaps the following opinions will give 
the point-of-view: 

Galvin states that: 


Librarians have an obligation to provide audio-visual services, first, 
because audio-visual materials are logically library material, and sec- 
ondly, because the potential audience for films has only been touched. 


Walraven and Hall-Quest, in Elementary School Library, make 
clear the— 


. . . Interrelationship between visual education and teaching and the 
library is clear . . . The slide or film, the latter in particular, can stimu- 
late reading for entertainment or for further information; on the other 
hand, reading will arouse an interest in the still or moving picture. 


Mary Rothrock, Lib. Jr. Vol. 74, p. 458, states: 


Audio-visual materials can never take the place of books . . . they. 
should not be thought of as devices for building up the circulation of 
books. They are useful in themselves . . . Neither should they be used 
merely to divert with sound and motion. Their function is purposeful 
communication . . . They take information and ideas to large numbers 
of people whom books are not reaching. 


Most librarians favor audio-visual materials in the library as an 
added service, and also as a means of increasing the use of books. 
Relatively little progress has been made and reported, except in 
the case of the Detroit and the Baltimore Public Libraries. 

In Public Libraries, the problem of providing added audio- 
visual materials is simple; because they are already furnishing 
music scores, records, films, prints, pictures, and clippings to their 
public. Moreover, they have already solved the problem of pro- 
fessionally handling non-book materials. Then too, since the Pub- 
lic Library is an independent educational unit in the community, 
it can increase service in areas profitable for its readers when 
there is a need of it. 

On the other hand, the school library is part and parcel of the 
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school in which it functions. Depending on the philosophy of 
education and methods of teaching, whether librarians will service 
the audio-visual unit is not certain. It may be best for the school 
to place the administrative responsibility on a teacher especially 
trained in methods and means of using audio-visual materials. 
However, in that case, the school librarian will cooperate fully 
so that the book collection will contribute to the new appeals to 
pupil interest and learning. 

At present, the interest in the use of audio-visual materials in 
education is growing. In the event of a shortage of teachers, there 
is a likelihood that these might, in part, take the place of the 
teacher in the schoolroom. Such a policy.is being considered in 
teacherless classrooms in Minnesota, Rhode Island, and Missis- 
sippi. How the pupils would react to this has not been reported, 
because the project has been talked about more than tried. 
Obviously, that procedure would present difficulties at present 
because of the nature of commercialized television, and the un- 
suitability of the programs offered. Special audio-visual educa- 
tional lesson units would have to be provided, and additional 
printed study materials formulated; and some new form of test- 
ing would have to be devised. 

What effect the new educational television would have on the 
reading of books, periodicals, and pamphlets is hard to say. 
Since printed materials compass all culture and civilization, past 
and present, there will always be large areas that the audio-visual 
aids will not cover. It is safe to say that reading will always sup- 
plement all audio-visual materials, either to explain, clarify, or for 
imaginative appeals. The problem of the book selector is to know 
what the audio-visual materials offer, and to select the wide range 
of book material that will supplement and enrich them. 


EVALUATION or Finms 
Fargo—The Library in the School states: 


Many of the rules applicable to book selection apply also to films; 
but special criteria must also be employed ...A few are summa- 
rized... 

Has the film been produced for a specialized audience rather than 
popular appeal? 


vt 
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Does it contribute to or motivate mental activity by raising ques- 
tions and problems, sending the student in search of further information, 
or suggesting experimentation ? 

Is the information conveyed in the film easily grasped, reliable, free 
from undesirable propaganda, unfettered by irrelevant facts? 

Is the subject unduly dramatized or treated in such a manner as to 
leave the wrong impression or encourage false conclusions? 

Is the commentary limited to enhance understanding—not overloaded 
with unnecessary details? 

Is the motion slow enough for adequate observation and the reel short 
enough to be used within a single school period while leaving time for 
discussion? 

Are the pictures clear-cut, interesting, and not too cluttered with 
detail? 


RECORDS AND BROADCASTS 
Some of the above criteria apply equally well in the case of records 
and broadcasts, but here fidelity in the reproduction of voices, musical 
instruments . . . must be considered. Additional questions are: 
Is the orator, narrator or musician outstanding in his mastery of the 
art of public speaking, dramatization or music? 


Criticism of the present widely used moving pictures offered in 
the community is being heard. The following are samples: 


Do children who attend movies often differ from those who attend 
rarely, or not at all? 600 New York State children attending elementary 
and junior high school were studied. The result was as follows: 

Attending movies did not increase vocabulary, improve reading, help 
language development, increase information in literature, social studies, 
and science. 


In many cases, moviegoers were lower in the above achieve- 
ments. 


Errect OF TELEVISION IN THE HOME 


Criticism of the effect of television has been both loud and long. 
It is claimed (without proof) that it interferes with lesson-getting, 
and thus directly interferes with school work. Other charges made 
against it are that children see undesirable scenes and hear poor 
English, which, in turn, result in action and language unsuited 
to children. How much truth is there to it? 
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In Parents’ Magazine, January, 1949, the following appeared: 


So far, the television stations have paid little attention to age levels, 
aiming the same program series, or different parts of one program, at the 
pre-school child, the ten-year-old, and the teen-ager . . . They are also 
uncertain as to the attention span of young audiences. 


The growth of television has been, and continues to be, phe- 
nomenal. The United States News and World Report, April 11, 
1952, pp. 65-69, reported: 


“A government order ‘unfreezing’ television and allowing new stations 
to open is to be issued soon ... One television boom has come and 
gone . . . It produced 108 stations and nearly 17 million sets in homes 
. . . By the start of 1954, if the estimates are correct, the country will 
have about 250 operating stations as compared to 108 now . . . Presi- 
dents of leading ( manufacturing) companies have predicted that in 1956 
the country will have 37 to 40 million sets in use . . . 314,000 sets were 
in home use in the summer of 1948, 

All stations are supervised in the public interest: by the Federal Com- 
munications Commission. The Spacing of channels, experimentation in 
color television and licensing of stations are the concern of the F.C.C, 


REcorpines 


Paul F. Gratke Suggests a first purchase of children’s record- 
ings: 


Recordings can be said to be of concern to children when the child’s 
levels of emotion, vocabulary, and experience are observed. Many non- 
musical recordings prepared for children in the past have had the fault 
of being “edited” or “abridged” or “modernized” versions of children’s 
or adults’ books. 


Useful series recommended are: 


Tuneful Tales—Simmel-Meservey. 9538 Brighton Way, Bev- 
erly Hills, Cal. 

Books Bring Adventure—Ass’n of the Junior League of Amer- 
ica. Gloria Chandler Recordings. 422% W. 46th St., N.Y. 
19, N.Y. 
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Exploring the Unknown—Transcription. Distributed by N.Y. 
University, Washington Square, N.Y. 3, N.Y. 

Cavaleade of America—Transcription. Distributed by Record- 
ing Div. N.Y. University Film Library, Washington Square, 
N.Y. 3, N.Y. 

Young People’s Record Club, 40 W. 46th St., N.Y. 19, N.Y. 

Victor and Bluebird Records. R.C.A. Mfg. Co., Camden, New 
Jersey 

Columbia Children’s Albums. 1473 Barnum Ave., Bridgeport 
8, Conn. 

Decca 12” Unbreakable Children’s Sets. 50 W. 57th St., N.Y., 
N.Y. 

Musicraft. 245 E. 23rd St., N.Y. 10, N.Y. 

Each firm will supply lists of titles upon request. A more com- 
plete list of sources of recordings is available from the Bureau of 
Visual Instruction, University Extension Division, University of 
Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. (mimeographed). 

A report of the Audio-Visual Committee of the A.L.A. is of 
special interest to school librarians, and teachers who are to 
administer that service. Library of Congress cards will be avail- 
able for films and filmstrips. The card catalogue of the school 
library can now easily contain detailed information about the 
motion picture films which are available for rental as well as 
catalogue descriptions of filmstrips which the school owns. For 
further information write to Card Division, Library of Congress, 
Washington, D.C. 


BEST SELLERS 


What makes a best seller? It is impossible to say. If publishers 
knew the answer, they would be in an advantageous position. All 
are on the lookout for that treasure. Do the political, social, and 
environmental conditions make the time ripe for certain books? 
In certain cases that is true; but, in many more, it is hard to find 
the reason for overwhelming popularity. Certain advertising 
methods have a hand in popularity. Besides real advertising cam- 
paigns, there is the demand of Book Clubs, and the movie in- 
dustry. The reviews in magazines and newspapers have their in- 
fluence, as has the radio book recommendation. Word of mouth 
discussion is a powerful factor. 
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Frederic G. Melcher states in the Foreword to Fifty Years of 
Best Sellers 1895-1945: 


The term “best seller” was coined and came into common use because 
it filled a need. A term was needed to describe what were not neces- 
sarily the best books but the books that people liked best .. . it is 
important to know not what people could have read, or should have 
read, but what they did read. The record of what books a great many 
people have bought and read is a part of the social history of those 
people. 


In the table given in Hackett, American Best Sellers, 1895- 
1945 in order of sales, these books usually found in school li- 
braries appear: 


Message to Garcia One Hundred Best Poems (Bar- 
Gone With the Wind rows) 
How to Win Friends and Influence Mother 
People David Harum 
See Here, Private Hargrove Outline of History 
A Tree Grows in Brooklyn Lost Horizon 
Boston Cook Book Rebecca of Sunnybrook Farm 
Girl of the Limberlost Little Shepherd of Kingdom Come 
One World Five Little Peppers and How They 
The Robe Grew 
The Harvester The Crisis 
The Virginian r Pollyanna 
The Call of the Wild Huckleberry Finn 
Laddie Song of Bernadette 
Tom Sawyer Trilby 
Mrs. Miniver Three Men in a Boat 


The Trail of the Lonesome Pine 


All the above had a sale of a million or more copies. 


Concerning fiction, de Tocqueville foretold the best sellers when 
he said that the public: 


. .. prefer books which can easily be procured, quickly read, and 
which require no learned research to be understood. They ask for 
beauties self-proffered and easily enjoyed, and above all, they must have 
what is unexpected and new ... they require strong and rapid emo- 
tions, startling passages. 


Does this wise statement apply to the best sellers of today? of 
tomorrow? 


1896 


1896 
1897 
1898 
1899 
1900 


1901 
1902 
1903 


1904 
1905 


1906 
1907 


1908 


1909 
1910 
1911 
1912 
1918 


1914 
1915 
1916 
1917 


1918 
1919 
1920 


1921 
1922 
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List or BesT SELLERS 


Fiction 
Maclaren—Beside the Bon- 
nie Brier Bush 
Smith—Tom Grogan 
Sienkiewicz—Quo Vadis 
Smith—Caleb West 
Westcott—David Harum 
Johnston—To Have and to 
Hold 
Churchill—Crisis 
Wister—The Virginian 
Ward—Lady Rose’s 
Daughter 
Churchill—The Crossing 
Ward—Marriage of William 
Ashe 
Churchill—Coniston 
Little—The Lady of the 
Decoration 
Churchill—Mr, Crewe’s 
Career 
King—Inner Shrine 
Barclay—The Rosary 
Farnol—Broad Highway 
Porter—The Harvester 
Churchill—Inside of the 
Cup 
Wright—Byes of the World 
Tarkington—The Turmoil 
Tarkington—Seventeen 
Wells—Mr. Britling Sees It 
Through 
Grey—The U. P. Trail 


Tbanez—Four Horsemen of 
the Apocalypse 

Grey—Man of the Forest 

Lewis—Main Street 

Hutchinson—If Winter 
Comes 


Non-Fiction 
Antin—The Promised Land 
Lee—Crowds 


Service—Rhymes of a Red Cross 
Man 

Service—Rhymes of a Red Cross 
Man 

Adams—Education of Henry 
Adams 

Gibbs—Now It Can Be Told 

Wells—Outline of History 

Wells—Outline of History 
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1923 
1924 
1925 
1926 


1927 
1928 


1929 


1930 
1931 


1932 
1933 
1934 
1935 
1936 


1937 


1988 
1989 


1940 
1941 
1942 


1948 
1944 
1945 
1946 
1947 


1948 
1949 
1950 
1951 
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Fiction 
Atherton—Black Oxen 
Ferber—So Big 
Gibbs—Soundings 
Erskine—Private Life of 

Helen of Troy 
Lewis—Elmer Gantry 
Wilder—Bridge of San Luis 

Rey 
Remarque—All Quiet on the 

Western Front 
Ferber—Cimarron 
Buck—The Good Earth 


Buck—The Good Earth 

Allen—Anthony Adverse 

Allen—Anthony Adverse 

Douglas—Green Light 

Mitchell—Gone With the 
Wind 

Mitchell—Gone With the 
Wind 

Rawlings—The Yearling 

Steinbeck—Grapes of 
Wrath 

Llewellyn—How Green Was 
My Valley 

Cronin—Keys of the King- 
dom 

Werfel—Song of Berna- 
dette 

Douglas—The Robe 

Smith—Strange Fruit 

Winsor—Forever Amber 

du Maurier—King’s General 

Janney—Miracle of the 
Bells 

Douglas—Big Fisherman 

O’Hara—Rage to Live 

Robinson—(The) Cardinal 

Jones—From Here to 
Eternity 


Non-Fiction 


Post—Etiquette 

Peters—Diet and Health 
Peters—Diet and Health 
Barton—Man Nobody Knows 


Durant—Story of Philosophy 
Maurois—Disraeli 


Dimnet—Art of Thinking 


Munthe—Story of San Michele 
Grand Duchess Marie—Education 
of a Princess 
Adams—Epic of America 
Pitkin—Life Begins at Forty 
Woolleott—While Rome Burns 
Lindbergh—North to the Orient 
Carrel—Man the Unknown 


Carnegie—How to Win Friends 
and Influence People 

Lin Yutang—Importance of Living 

Van Paassen—Days of Our Years 


Johnson—I Married Adventure 
Shirer—Berlin Diary 


Hargrove—See Here, Private Har- 
grove 

Carlson—Under Cover 

Hope—I Never Left Home 

Pyle—Brave Men 

MacDonald—The Egg and I 

Liebman—Peace of Mind 


Eisenhower—Crusade in Europe 

Barnes—Zoo Books 

Simon & Schuster, ed.— (The) Baby 

Hauser—Look Younger, Live 
Longer 
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In examining carefully the above list in relation to the date 
when the particular books were the most popular, several ques- 
tions present themselves that might be of interest to the book- 
selector. 


1) Were these concerned with the social or historic scene? 


( 
(2) What interests of the readers would an analysis reveal? / 
(3) How many are now considered classics? 

( 


4) How many have ceased to have interest for the reading 
public? 


(5) What is the proportion between fiction and non-fiction? 


(6) How many have now been considered suitable for younger 
readers? 


(7) How many of the best sellers have appeared in the movies? 

(8) Are there books now seldom read worthy of renewal of 
interest? 

(9) What publicity did these best sellers enjoy that might have 
influenced popularity? 


Perhaps in determining the reasons for the popularity of cer- 
tain books at certain times, it may be possible to answer the 
question: “What makes a Best Seller?” 


BIOGRAPHY 


The Biography family includes some types that are of little 
interest to young people. Reminiscences, diaries, letters, memoirs 
will be read by few readers. However, there are exceptions. Hvery- 
body’s Pepys, the diary of Samuel Pepys, is enjoyed by the gifted 
and mature pupil; Letters to Susan by Banning, and Letters of a 
Woman Homesteader by Stewart are likely to be enjoyed by the 
older girls. 

Autobiographies, if written in an intimate and humorous man- 
ner, are likely to be popular. In this category belong the humorous 
books about families and family life of the “Cheaper by the 
Dozen” type. 
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Viewpoints In BrocrapHy. Heaps quotes Logasa as saying: 
there are six forms—Laudatory, evaluating, critical, impression- 
istic, psychological, and debunking. 

This analysis is important in revealing the attitude of the au- 
thor towards his subject, and will explain the bias. 

Two major trends, as an addition to the above, may be noted: 
the development of Fictionized biography with the emphasis on 
the psychological approach, which has increased readability of 
biography and has resulted in a wider reading public than form- 
erly. In popularity for leisure reading, it ranks after fiction. 
At present, most biographies are fictionized and in many respects 
they resemble historical fiction because the author recreates 
the life of his subject, using many imaginary conversations and 
details. 

Documented biography is another new form, a revival of the 
scholarly use of evidence. Recent books are appearing for adults 
and young readers based on authentic, original material. 


A SUMMARY 


Heaps gives the following outline for judging biography: 
1. The author 


What are his qualifications for writing the book, his first- 
hand knowledge of the character, environment? 
Did the author utilize authentic sources? 


2. The subject of the biography 

Is the subject one in which there is an interest? 

What was the attitude of the author toward his subject? 
3. How written 

What is its viewpoint? 

What are its literary qualities? 

What style of writing? 
4. Use 


For what subjects would it be useful? 

Is it for recreational reading, or useful in relation to some 
subject, or both? 

Has it character-building values? 
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An amusing comment about the debunking biography is given 
as follows: 


By Cuester F. PAUL 


To the portals of the Elysian Fields there came an Earth man. He 
knocked. The guard peered through the lattice. 

“Who are you?” 

“T am an author,” responded the stranger. 

“Huh! Is that all they breed on your planet nowadays? What’s your 
specialty ?” 

“J,” said the Earthling proudly, “am an iconoclast. I smash illusions 
and reveal the truth.” 

“Very fine! Very fine! All in a constructive spirit, I suppose.” 

“Yes, sir! I strip the heroes of their haloes and show them up as 
creatures subject to all human frailties.” 

“You don’t mean it,” muttered the man at the gates. “I thought it 
was generally known that they were mortal. Their glory lies in the fact 
that they stepped beyond the rank and file at odd moments.” 

“All very well! But I achieved much fame and riches by exposing their 
weaknesses. Did you know that Noah once told his wife, ‘Shut up!’ It 
happened when she interrupted him while he was counting the animals.” 

“Very interesting,” stated the porter. 

“Cleopatra used a lip-stick, and I am positive she had other Roman 
lovers besides Antony and Caesar.” 

“Your research has been intensive.” 

“Pye worked hard,” admitted the great author. “One day I discovered 
a document that told how many of our pious medieval Crusaders cast 
eyes at the wenches on the road to Jerusalem.” 

“Did anyone but you ever imagine they were all Galahads?” 

“Qh, boy! Have you heard this new one about George Washin——?” 

“To the eternal ducking stool with this scribe,” interrupted the keeper 
to his helpers. “The Elysian Fields are not for back-yard gossips.” 


Most debunking biographies do not conform to the extreme 
description given above. Most of them are well-written and in- 
teresting. They are an antidote to the laudatory accounts so prev- 
alent in the past. The biographies by Strachey are good examples. 
Certain debunking biographies are suitable for young adults. 

Recently, we have had many documented biographies as au- 
thentie as history. The author only states the facts for which 
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there is evidence. There are now documented biographies at the 
adult and junior and senior high school levels. These biographies 
have the added value of being written in an interesting manner 
and make rewarding reading. Abraham Lincoln: The Prairie 
Years by Sandburg is an example. The scholarly approach need 
not necessarily make the presentation less readable. The follow- 
ing quotation enlarges on this type: 


The heroes of recent biographies, for adults as well as for children, are 
different. Readers want and find in many of these new books an honest 
reporting of a man’s life. In this age of science, we believe not only in 
biological evolution but also in the evolution of human character. 

One reason for the improvement in biography is that in the last twenty 
years there have been some systematic and critical appraisals in the field 
. . . If biography is the history of a person’s life, it should be as ac- 
curate and authentic as research can make it . . . Objectivity is another 
requirement . . . A biographer is not free to give his own opinions . . . 
for which he has no evidence . . . The sources from which a biography 
is written is the thoroughness of its documentation. 

Juvenile biographies are usually not documented . . . Perhaps, if 
children were taught this respect for truth and accuracy as adults, they 
would be more critical of prejudices or fictionized biographies. 


Because biography deals with the record of lives in all ages, and 
in all fields of endeavor, there is a great variety, This makes it 
useful, not only for recreational reading, but also serves as back- 
ground and supplementary material in all courses. No matter 
what may be the point-of-view and activity, there is biography 
to give it human interest. Therefore, the supply of biography in 
school libraries should be generous and should cover the areas 
in the course of study. There are many devices for making biog- 
raphy popular reading, both for recreation and for purposeful 
study. 

Libraries usually classify biography as: Individual: the life of 
one person in a volume, and Collective: many short accounts of 
different people in one volume. Both kinds have their place in the 
school library. The individual biography may serve as recrea- 
tional reading for pupils with a longer span of concentration, or 
for use in connection with a subject taught in school. The biog- 
raphies in collections are relatively short. They serve for refer- 
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ence and general reading for those pupils who want their reading 
time condensed into a shorter space of time. 

As character building material, biography has few equals. It 
gives objectivity to the abstract ideas of honesty, reverence, kind- 
liness, understanding, adherence to duty, principle, and tolerance. 
Courage and bravery are pictured not as an end but as the result 
of a high motive. The admiration engendered in young people by 
the lives of those who have genius in the realm of art, or the 
spirit, may have an effect on their behavior. There are many lives 
that can influence readers to seek and to value beauty and truth. 


BUDGET FOR BOOKS 


Although the budget is a school and library administrative mat- 
ter, its distribution and the amount spent are also a book selection 
problem. The allocation of the amount to be spent will affect 
the book collection. 

In some states, there is state aid to school libraries for the pur- 
pose of purchasing books. The amount varies from 50 cents to 
a dollar per pupil. This aid may be increased from local funds. 

Many school libraries depend entirely on local funds for li- 
brary support. In such a situation, the proportion spent for books 
usually depends on what is spent for all other needs. 

No blanket budget for books will be likely to provide ade- 
quately for the unusual needs of the particular school; because 
changing conditions in the school, and the special needs for service 
through the use of books, magazines, and pamphlets may call for 
an elastic budget. Answers to the following questions will indicate 
and make clear the relationship between book selection and the 


budget: 


Is it a new school library, starting from scratch? 

Then there must be an especially large budget as a start so 
that the reference, informational, and recreational needs of 
the school are efficiently met. 

Is there a new course added to the course of study? 

Then the librarian will check to see what materials on hand 

can be used, but the budget should allow for additional 


material to build up the course. 


16225 
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Is the textbook collection to form a part of the book purchasing 
budget? 
In that case, provisions must be made for the additional cost. 
Is there a demand for extra types of service not before under- 
taken, e.g. audio-visual material? 
Then the expense entailed must be added to the budget. 
Is there a weeding-out of out-of-date books in science, voca- 
tions? 
Then some newer editions will be needed, and this should be 
taken into consideration in the budget. 
Is there need for replacements of worn-out books? 
Then the binding expense or the new titles to replace the 
old is a budget consideration. 
Is a teacher’s collection of educational books to be provided and 
maintained? 
Then a budget for that purpose must be provided. 


All the above require added expense. However, once the school 
library collection is adequate with well-selected books, the 
amount of the budget can be decreased because the collection has 
been built up into an effective instrument for education and a 


source of reading experiences for recreation and information for 
the pupils in the school, 


CALDECOTT MEDAL BOOKS 


“The Caldecott Medal is an annual award for the most distinguished 
picture book for children published during the preceding year. The 
award is presented to the artist by the Children’s and the School Li- 
brarian Sections of the American Library Ass’n. The medal was named 
for Randolph Caldecott (1846-1866), an English artist famous for 
illustrations for children’s books . . . The donor of the medal is Fred- 
eric G. Melcher.” (The first award was made in 1938.) 


Caupecorr MEDAL Books 
1938 Lathrop—Animals of the Bible; Stokes 
1939 Handforth—Mei Li; Doubleday 
1940 D’Aulaire—Abraham Lincoln; Doubleday 
1941 Lawson—They Were Strong and Good; Viking 
1942. McCloskey—Make Way for Ducklings; Viking 
1943 Burton—Little House ; Houghton Mifflin 
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1944 Slobodkin—Many Moons; Harcourt Brace 

1945 Jones—Prayer for a Child; Macmillan 

1946 Petersham—Rooster Crows; Macmillan 

1947 Weisgard—Little Island; Doubleday 

1948 Duvoisin—White Snow, Bright Snow; Lothrop 
1949 Hader—Big Snow; Macmillan 

1950 Politi—Song of the Swallows; Scribner 

1951 Milhaus—Egg Tree; Scribner 

1952 Ward, Lynd—The Biggest Bear; Houghton Mifflin 


Things to Note 
Text of the book illustrated was not taken into consideration. 
Most of the books are for younger children. 
Older children would be interested in the illustrations, espe- 
cially the art-minded boy or girl. 
Illustrations are in the modern manner, and appeal to the 
youth of today. (Useful in art courses) 


CENSORSHIP 


Censorship has been an ever-present danger to a free press, but 
so far it has escaped it. 

As to how much censorship there should be on books and mate- 
rials for children, there is a decided difference of opinion. Both 
sides, for, and against, have good reasons for their stand. That we 
must protect our young people from the obscene, and the directly 
vulgar, there can be no question. But 100 per cent agreement can- 
not be obtained on what should be so called. i 

Censorship seems to be the first step taken by a Dictator in 
order to smother opposition. Burning books is one of the ways a 
people loses its freedom. So it is with a great deal of courage that 
libraries oppose censorship as a dangerous step for a democratic 
country to take. Now and then, a section of the public wants cer- 
tain material taken out of the library. 

In a school library, as in other libraries, there is a process of 
selection of books. This, in itself, amounts to a mild form of cen- 
sorship—certain books are not ordered for certain reasons—the 
material may not be suitable for the level; there is better material 
on the same subject; the library is already overstocked; the writ- 
ing is poor, it is not likely to interest particular readers, the 
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format is not attractive; the budget will not allow the purchase. 
But the conditions which are mentioned above are not what is 
known as censorship. Censorship has to do with ideas not wanted 
by people or groups who for various reasons have the will to ob- 
struct them. Many who favor censorship do so from no ulterior 
motive; their stand is from the viewpoint of morality. 
“Freedom of the Press,” an editorial in the Library Journal: 


Librarians have a proud tradition and responsibility in maintaining 
. . . freedom of the press . . . It is our job to keep, and to keep avail- 
able books and periodicals of all shades of opinion to the end that our 
citizens may continue to be educated and not indoctrinated. No man is 
free who must form his opinions on the basis of incomplete or partially 
censored facts, 


“The Responsibilities of Librarians” by David K. Berning- 
hausen, A.L.A. Bulletin, Sept., 1950, p. 307, reads in part: 


We must distinguish between indoctrination and consideration of ideas. 
Teachers or librarians must certainly not be permitted to indoctrinate 
others with ideas that lead to conspiracies against our government. But 
if they are not encouraged to promote the reading and study and criti- 
cism of all ideas and doctrines, however unpopular, then our American 
democracy has already surrendered its freedoms of inquiry and ex- 
pression. To surrender these freedoms is to adopt the totalitarian con- 
cept that only a single, exclusive, official doctrine or system of beliefs 
can be permitted. This cannot be done in a democracy. It cannot be 
done under the Constitution of the United States. And if it is done, 
then our free society is weakened, for our citizens will have lost their 
freedom to pursue the truth, wherever their search may lead. To do this 
is to reject our faith in intelligence. 


Examples of actual attempts at censorship follow. The St. Louis 
Globe-Democrat, on June 27, 1950, printed this item: 


$3500 worth of obscene matter, confiscated in a raid May 19, 1949, was 
burned by police yesterday at the foot of Gasconade Street. 


A newspaper reported the following at Wheeling, W. Va.: 


City council considered today a petition by the Optimists Club for 
censorship of comic books offered for sale in Wheeling. 
The service club proposed that the council create a five-man board of 
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review to censor comic books, and provide penalties for sale of books 
which have been banned by the board. 

The council took no immediate action on the proposal. 

The Association of Comie Magazine Publishers announces the ap- 
pointment of an advisory committee to “take steps toward improving 
comic magazines and making maximum use of them as a medium of 
education.” Fearing that the dangers of censorship “could easily become 
another iron curtain,” the committee will seek the improvement of the 
comic magazines “so that they will become an educational force, of 
vocabulary use, in terms of age levels of readers, of legibility through 
more study of lettering, of raising standards of art work and accuracy 
of representation, of cooperation with all organizations interested in 
child welfare. 

“Censorship,” said the committee, “would be a dangerous and illegal 
method of dealing with the situation . . . As in other media, the way 
forward is the strengthening of the process of self-regulation.” 

(Library Journal, Vol. 74, p. 37) 


Under date of Dee. 11, 1950, Time magazine printed the follow- 
ing: 

Vendors & Censors 

As the Voice of Moscow in the U.S., New York’s Communist Daily 
Worker (cire. 23,400) has caused many an anti-Communist American to 
wonder if it is entitled to all the privileges of a free press. Last week 
the executive board of New York’s Newsdealers Association, whose 
members run the city’s newsstands, deciced that the Worker was not. 
The board voted to bar the Worker from newsstands and asked the 
association’s members to approve the proposal . . « 

All this (plus a court restraining order obtained by the Worker) gave 
the Newsdealers Association pause. It decided to poll all New York 
newsdealers, both in and out of the association, before it acted. 


The A.L.A. Bulletin of Dec., 1950, on pp. 447-8 said regarding 
film censorship: 


Recent events have raised the question of whether or not the prin- 
ciples of the Library Bill of Rights apply to films and other media, in 
addition to materials in print. The question is not academic. It stems from 
developments in Peoria, Ill., where several films are now restricted to 
use in audio-visual screening rooms at the library. This action was 
brought about because of objections raised by the Peoria American 
Legion, Post 2, to three titles in the library’s film collection. Some time 
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before July the Americanism Committee of the Peoria American Legion, 
Post 2, protested the circulation of three films by the library: Boundary 
Lines, Brotherhood of Man and Peoples of the USSR. At a special meet- 
ing of the library Board in mid-June it was decided that there was no 
subversive material in these films and that they should not be withdrawn 
from circulation. 


CHARACTER BUILDING 


Great literature does not always set out to give ethical teaching. 
It is ethical because it sets forth great ideas, has universality, in- 
terprets human motives and character, and has a positive attitude 
towards life. It does not preach, it illustrates and makes clear 
what is subtle and confusing. 

There are books for the younger readers that give objective 
ethical stories and poems that arouse sympathy and understand- 
ing in the reader, and a will to make the world a better place in 
which to live. These are called character-building books. They are 
valuable in the reading diet of young people who need the ethical 
approach to life. 

It is too much to expect that reading alone, no matter how care- 
fully chosen, will be enough to build character, It takes the home, 
the Church, the school, the library, and a wholesome environment 
to make an impression. Attitudes, standards, and sympathetic un- 
derstanding are the result of many influences. 

It has been stated that the famous people young people admire 
give a clue to their own hopes and ambitions, and reveal some- 
thing of their own standards and attitudes toward life. A study 
made, which appeared in Life magazine for Oct. 16, 1950, gave a 
comparative list of favorite characters. It will be noted that only 
Lincoln, Louisa M. Alcott, and Clara Barton appear on both lists: 


Kins’ Herogs 


1898 
Washington Clara Barton 
Whittier James J. Corbett 
Anne Sullivan Macy William Jennings Bryan 
Julius Caesar Queen Elizabeth 
Lincoln Napoleon 


Louisa M. Alcott 
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1950 
Douglas MacArthur Franklin Roosevelt 
Florence Nightingale Joe DiMaggio 
Doris Day Babe Ruth 
Lincoln Roy Rogers 
Clara Barton Sister Kenny 


Louisa M. Alcott 


Ethical character, especially its application to everyday living, 
is the result of many things. It is the by-product of religious train- 
ing, the state of the general morals in the community, and above 
all, the examples set in the home. The Bible is a never-failing 
foundation. In the earlier years, children should be told and in- 
fluenced to read about the great characters, and the moral con- 
cepts in the Book of Books. There are many attractively illus- 
trated, well-written editions at all levels of reading difficulty. 

Many of the desirable character traits are the result of the so- 
cial outlook, No matter what the religion, these are fundamental 
in the harmonious relationship between people. They are religion 
in action. A. S. Edwards, in School and Society, analyzes the in- 
gredients of practical ethics: 


Is it possible to find principles that are so general, so frequently stated 
that we can summarize them into what may be called “A Universal 
Ethic”? The following are the most frequent, but not in order of fre- 
quency: i 

Courage, valor, and patience 

Fairness, justice, mercy, and honesty 

Equity 

Equitable opportunity and recognition of needs 

Liberty and reasonable freedoms 

Truth 4 z 

Mutual respect, tolerance, courtesy, deference, moderation, obedience 

to law, and cooperation 

The Golden Rule 

Forceful opposition to evil 

The supreme being or power in the Universe. 


Attempts at character building by direct teaching is not always 
successful because behavior is too often the result of feeling, emo- 
tion, and purpose, rather than knowledge. However, it is possible 
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by indirect reading guidance to build up in the child’s mind cer- 
tain concepts of right and wrong, as well as to enlarge his under- 
standing and sympathies for the well-being of others. Fortunately, 
the supply of books for young people is well adapted to character 
building. They are attractive in format, well illustrated, on many 
subjects, written in a manner that leaves no doubt of the fairness 
in the situation presented. The stories present the struggle be- 
tween good and evil in such a manner that although there is no 
preaching, the reader is left siding with the good. Special char- 
acter books are not essential because all sincere books have char- 
acter development ingredients, 


CHOICE-READING 


Although on first thought the words “interest” and “choice,” 
as applied to reading materials, may seem to be synonymous, 
there is a difference. However, one can influence the other. Inter- 
est is a very personal thing, the preference of an individual, that 
may or may not result in choice. Elements that affect choice may 
be availability, price, or the general reading levels of the commu- 
nity, which influence the choice of the individuals in it. 


Wuere Do You Srann? 
Reading of Adults 


What Books Do You Like? 


Here are seven of the most popular kinds of books in the 
United States. Mark your own preferences in numerical order— 
then check the list below to see how they compare with national 
preferences as a whole. 


1. Mystery & Adventure 214% 4, Politics, Gov’t, Economies, 


2. Novels in general 19.8% ete. 58% 
3. Biography & History 19.1% 5-6. Religion—Humor, ea. 5.5% 
7. Travel 5.1% 


Miscellaneous, including Science, Psychology, The Arts, ete., account for 
the remaining 17.8% 


The above has to do with the types of books adult readers se- 
lect from choice. 
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According to a study made by Dr. Henry C. Link, the United 
States is mainly interested in newspapers as a reading diet. His 
findings are valuable because the relative popularity of books, 
magazines, and other leisure-time activities are indicated. 


Eighty-five per cent of American city dwellers read one or 
more newspapers a day, according to a recent nation-wide 
survey. 

The survey included questions about people’s magazine and 
newspaper reading, movie attendance and radio listening. 

Four thousand men and women, from ‘coast to coast, repre- 
senting a true sample of urban populations, were asked whether 
they had engaged in one or more of five activities on the pre- 
vious day, and if so for how long. The results (over 100 per 
cent since each listed two or more activities) : 


Read one or more newspapers 85% 
Listened to the radio 74% 
Read one or more magazines r 40% 
Read a book 21% 
Attended a movie 12% 


The average time spent each day in reading a newspaper was 
given as 35 minutes. The average time spent in all five activ- 
ities was three hours. 

Instead of asking people what they usually did, we asked 
them only what they had done “yesterday.” This required 
people to recall only their more recent actions. So that Sunday 
reading would not be emphasized any more than weekday read- 
ing, the same number of interviews was made each day of the 
week. 

Knowing the reading choice of adults is mainly valuable to the 
teacher and librarian because the reading preferences of the ado- 
lescent and the young adult are likely to follow closely that of the 
grown-ups. That does not apply to the younger children in the 
small measure, as the following indicates. x 

From the information gathered from parents, teachers, and li- 
brarians, Averill lists the following preferences of younger read- 
ers: 


Animal stories, Adventure and thrill, Juvenile action, Mys- 
tery, Surprise and suspense, Railroad, Airplane, Sports, Humor, 
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Stories about children, Domestic life (girls), Detective, West- 
ern and Cowboy, Mischief, Romantic tales (girls), Nature 
lore, Exploration. 


As boys and girls mature, they are likely to develop reading 
choices more nearly those of adults. 

Detroit survey of the reading preferences of boys and girls in 
the 7th and 8th grades gives the following results: 


Fiction 93.6% 
Science 2.6% 
Biography 2.7% 
Poetry 11% 


The circulation statistics of books issued in Public Libraries 
will approximate the above although libraries have recently cir- 
culated fewer books of fiction, and have concentrated on making 
non-fiction more popular. 


CLASSICS 


Many attempts have been made to define and analyze what 
makes a classic. 


Waar Is a Crassic? 


. . . Carl Van Doren made several attempts at defining a classic, “It 
is,” he said, “a good book which does not have to be rewritten,” “it is 
the book that will continue to fit the experience of mankind,” or, “it is 
the book that is good now and good later.” 

Frederic G. Melcher stated: “A literary classic is a book which con- 
tinues to be important to succeeding generations of readers. Some of the 
best sellers of each decade have done that; many have not.” 


In a study of boys’ favorites made over a long period (1907— 
1949), W. W. Charters has this to say, “The rise and disappear- 
ance of boys’ books make one wonder if there really are classics.” 

What we call classics are not really classic. Usually, they 
are books of all types, especially the novel, essays, drama, and 
poetry that have come down to us from our English heritage and 
have been taught in Literature courses. The real classics are to be 
found on the lists of the Great Books Foundation, especially those 
of ancient Greece and Rome. 
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Young people, in their Literature courses, come into contact 
with what is called the classical novel, Scott, Eliot, Dickens, 
Thackeray, and Brontë. These were not without critics in their 
own day, but they have now reached the blessed state of literary 
sainthood, and their names are something to conjure with. Adults 
have largely discontinued reading them and have passed them on 
to the adolescent, who, it is hoped, will find them meaningful and 
satisfying. But do young people enjoy these? The answer is that 
the majority do not. 

Heaps discusses the “Classic” as a part of the traditional in- 
tensive reading program in schools which requires 


. detailed study of a few classics or types... Little 
attention is paid to individual differences in either ability or 
interest, and the result is stultification of the incentive to 
further voluntary reading or diversion of interest to light fiction 
or trash or none at all. 


Virginia Mathews states, 


“Adults buy classics for children . . . but children choose contempo- 
rary books for themselves.” 


Krutch recognizes this in speaking of the classical novel, 


However great their purely formal excellence may be and however 
perfectly they may have performed for their original audiences . . . 
they cannot be so completely adequate for us because they do not suffi- 
ciently resemble our own experiences. Neither the scenes, the customs, the 
attributes, nor the emotions exactly correspond to those which must 
intimately affect us and hence they seem remote. 


That does not mean that all classical novels are uninteresting 
and therefore unsuited for adolescent boys and girls. There are a 
few so universal in appeal, so vital in their message, that they 
should be a part of the vicarious experiences of young people. 

Needless to say, all classical novels which are meaningful and 
interesting to the young people of today should be provided for 
them in attractive editions; and all devices of informal guidance 
should be used to bring them to their attention. Required reading 
of these novels is likely to create a distaste for these books. Leon- 
ard recognized this in his Teaching of Literature . . - 
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The reader should be brought in contact with these books in 
a manner best calculated to allow the book to speak for itself, 
and in many cases the books, if properly chosen, will make their 
appeal successfully. 


Most Borine or Crassics 


We now have evidence which identifies the classics considered 
“most boring.” It is sad to find so many studied in our literature 
classes on that list. It should point the way to a change in the 
material selected, so that young people of today will find both 
interest and inspiration in the time they spend during the English 
classroom period. The books chosen in place of those on the usual 
course of study list might be very different, but they need not 
necessarily be inferior to the usual classics offered. It is not true 
that only “dead authors are good authors.” 

From the Omaha World-Herald: 


What are the 10 most boring books in the world . . . that is, among 
the great classics? 

Anyone who’s been through an English course has his own ideas about 
that. 

But the staid and dignified Columbia University Press, tired of taking 
votes for “the best 10” books, decided to pin down the 10 most boring. 

Through its magazine, “The Pleasures of Publishing,” it polled hun- 
dreds of editors, writers, booksellers, librarians, literary critics and 
amateurs. 

A few votes went for the Old Testament. Some went for the Kinsey 
report. Shakespeare, as you might guess, was well represented—17 of his 
plays got the Bronx cheer. 

But none of these was the winner. That palm, if you can call it a palm, 
went to that sturdy old standby—John Bunyan’s “Pilgrim’s Progress.” 
Then in descending order, came the following literary monuments: 

Melville's “Moby Dick,” Milton’s “Paradise Lost,” Spenser’s “Faerie 
Queene,” Boswell’s “Life of Samuel Johnson,” Richardson’s “Pamela,” 
Eliot’s “Silas Marner,” Scott’s “Ivanhoe,” Cervantes’ “Don Quixote,” 
and Goethe’s “Faust.” 

Shakespeare’s most boring play—according to the poll—was “As You 
Like It,” and it was only No. 41 on the list. 

Fon W. Boardman, the magazine editor, said: “Don’t ask us what it 
proves.” 
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CLASSICAL NOVELS ABBREVIATED 


These are mostly the novels usually read and studied in liter- 
ature classes. Teachers and librarians did not approve of the short- 
ened versions, some still do not. But it was found that the poorer 
readers, and those with a short span of concentration could profit 
by the abbreviated editions. As a rule, these shortened versions 
are expertly edited. With the long descriptions left out, the extra- 
neous material not needed for the plot eliminated, the plot moves 
on at a faster rate; and the story becomes interesting to the mod- 
ern youth. 

The librarian of the Clover Park Junior-Senior High School in 
Tacoma, Washington writes: 


When the tenth grade literature classes read The Tale of Two Cities, 
each student received a standard version. Very soon the poor readers 
indicated their inability to keep up and were given a Cebco version, to 
which they responded most gratifyingly. Many students will voluntarily 
read Cebco classics who will not attempt the standard versions. We find, 
however, that our better students show little tendency to take the easy 
way. They continue to ask for the “complete book.” 


MavcHam Takes THE “WIND” 
rrom Sıx Master NOVELISTS 


In the past few months Winston has published Henry Fielding’s “Tom 
Jones”; Charles Dickens’s “David Copperfield”; Jane Austen’s “Pride 
and Prejudice”; Honoré de Balzac’s “Qld Man Goriot”; Fyodor Dostoev- 
sky’s “The Brothers Karamazov” and “Moby Dick.” 

But their unquestioned merit as beautiful books aside, these Winston 
volumes have an even more interesting aspect. It is this: these great 
novels by master writers have been pruned, and often ruthlessly, by a 
man who has considerable claim to the title of master writer, — 

Since our prime object in reading novels at all, if we are sensible, is 
entertainment, then we skip those portions that bore us. Everybody 
skips, or at least I think everybody should skip. Why read that which 
makes you nod even though the nodding matter comes from the pen of a 
genius who probably was nodding himself ? r 

On the other hand, not everybody knows how to skip and not lose 
something that is worthwhile. That is the beauty of these editions of 
the classics. Mr. Maugham is one of the world’s best, skip-readers and he 
does your skipping for you. If your library lacks just these titles you 


couldn’t do better than fill those gaps with the Winston edition. 
(Haas, Omaha World-Herald, Sept. 18, 1949) 
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COMICS 


At the present time, comics are under attack. In some commu- 
nities, drastic measures have been taken to have them destroyed; 
and in a few communities, they are not permitted to be sold. 

How effective this is, it is difficult to say. Of course, this is not 
a new way of trying to put the blame for the undesirable behavior 
of young people on their reading. The Dime Novel was blamed 
for all the misbehavior of children a few decades ago. A regular 
crusade by churches, law enforcement agencies, and parents was 
organized against that type of reading, and succeeded in its pur- 
pose. However, there followed almost the same type of exciting 
material in another form. 

On Nov. 13, 1950, the Denver Post printed the following item: 


Detinquency Herp Nor Dur Comics 

The reading of comic books is not a cause of juvenile delinquency 
in Denver, the Kefauver senate crime investigating committee has been 
told. 

“Comic books are a phase the children pass through, and they satisfy 
their zest for adventure. We have had no cases where there has been a 
tie-up between reading comic books and delinquency,” the chief proba- 
tion officer for the Denver juvenile court reported to the committee. 

“T think we have overemphasized them in their relationship to the 
delinquent,” she said. 

“The increase of juvenile delinquency in Denver can be blamed on bad 
housing, increased alcoholism on the part of parents, organized gangs 
and insecurity.” 


Ruth E. Smith stated as follows in Lib. Jr. 


Comic books have become big business . . . since the early 30's, this 
type of periodical has sold greater numbers annually than have books, 
and the gross receipts are totaled in the hundreds of millions. Law of 
supply and demand accounts for this. 


Mrs. Austin Bothwell gives the following . . . summary of 
who reads them: 
Age Group Male Female Copies read per month 
6-11 95% 91% 12 to 13 
12-17 87% 81% 12 to 13 
18-30 41% 28% 7 to 8 


31 on 16% 12% 6 


$ 
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Publishers in the Comic publishing business have been influ- 
enced by two things. Because they have an assured market, they 
can appear cooperative. Because they have met with such de- 
termined criticism concerning their product, they felt it advisable 
to take steps to “clean house.” In 1948, a meeting was held in 
New York to launch a program of improvement (in their output) 
and in Public Relations. As a result of their efforts, the Associa- 
tion of Comic Magazine Publishers now functions to maintain 
certain standards designed to meet popular approval. 

The Association of Comic Magazine Publishers made a three- 
point program. It is given in Lib. Jr. Vol. 74, p. 1734, as follows: 


1. It would continue its efforts to raise standards of comic 
magazines through self-regulation 

2. It would fight censorship 

3. Launch a public service program. 


An effort has been made by groups interested in child develop- 
ment to improve the comic by eliminating the undesirable fea- 
tures. In some cases, comics with an educational slant and a 
wholesome outlook have been introduced. How successful these 
have been has not been reported. 


In 1941 Parents’ Magazine Press introduced a series of ten- 
cent magazines, True Comics, Calling All Girls, and Real 
Heroes . . . to combat the wave of less desirable comics. Six 
other titles have since been added: True Aviation, Calling All 
Kids, Funny Book, Polly Pigtails, Sports Stars, and Calling 
All Boys. The trend is to combine short, snappy articles with 
comic pictures. 

“True Comics” was the basis of discussion of the Periodicals 


Commission of the American Association of School Librarians of 
the A.L.A. The following statement was made: “True Comics 


may or may not belong in libraries as you wish . . . we can àf- 
ford to endorse it and keep open minds for a year or so to see what 
happens.” 


A letter to the Editor of the Wilson Bulletin, May, 1949, con- 
cerning comies, reads as follows: “Can you tell me if anyone has 
compiled a list of ‘acceptable or unacceptable’ Comic books? The 
manager of the local drugstore says she would be glad to weed 
out her Comies if she had any sort of yardstick.” 
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The problem of comics is not academic, but real and ever- 
present. That it takes the place of a more desirable type of read- 
ing is a fact. However, many are addicted to the comics who 
would not read anything else. Perhaps a general analysis of the 
comies might indicate why they are so popular with such a large 
segment of our society: 


Pictures tell the story. 

Captions are brief and are a guide. 

Captions are in one syllable, easy to read. 

Comies are short and call for a minimum of concentration. 

Comics are either, or both, exciting, humorous. 

Variety of subjects chosen within the interests of a certain 
large reading audience. 

7. Are immediately available. 

8. Cost is so nominal that they need not be conserved. 

9. Handy size. 


CE OSITIEO BO! 


From the above, it is clear why the comic enjoys such a large 
audience among adults as well as children. With a minimum of in- 
tellectual effort, and for a short period of time, the world of ad- 
venture and fun is before them. Poor readers find in them a ready 
literature, and lazy minds, a source of amusement without too 
much mental exertion. Comics, even when serious, are not taken 
seriously, and are not intended to be. 


CONTROVERSIAL 


Controversial issues are not a new development in the United 
States. Most textbooks would have us believe that the American 
Colonists were like-minded in their desire for independence from 
the mother country. That this was not the case is evident from 
the pamphlets of the period and the exodus of Tories to Canada. 
However, the number of subjects in the fields of polities, social 
life, and economics have greatly increased in the present decade. 
As long as there are unsolved problems in a democracy there will 
be controversial subjects. 

In the past, subjects upon which people differed were resolved 
through individual discussion, influenced by newspaper editorials 
with a high degree of credence, and clarified by organized debates. 


e re 
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These debates were organized in a set pattern, with rules of evi- 
dence and decorum in their presentation, and were judged by 
fixed rules. Moreover, there were areas of social life in which the 
“hands-off” policy was observed. Under the above conditions, se- 
lecting material on controversial subjects presented few prob- 
lems. There was available dependable debate material giving both 
sides of questions. The Handbook Series; The Reference Shelf; 
University Debaters’ Annual; Pros and Cons were useful. 

At present, the panel discussion method and the Round Table 
have largely taken the place of the formal debate in resolving con- 
troversial issues. That requires a new technique. Books on discus- 
sion methods are essential if the activity is to be carried on with 
any degree of logic and order. The danger of a free-for-all argu- 
ment without evidence is always present. Some of the books useful 
for the purpose are: 


Auer—Handbook for Discussion Leaders 

Bogardus—Democracy by Discussion 

Bowman—Organization and Leadership of Group Discussion 

Garland and Phillips—Discussion Methods Explained and Il- 
lustrated 

Judson—Manual of Group Discussion 

Judson—Modern Group Discussion 


When the history of the present age is written, one fact will be 
obvious; that is, that it has been a controversial age. Moreover, 
propaganda has been its outstanding quality. Much of the printed 
and spoken appeal has been to the emotions, and characterized by 
debunking, name-calling, and wise-cracking. Some way must be 
found to separate material which is purely propaganda from the 
material that is legitimate for discussion. That is difficult. What 
one man considers education, another calls propaganda. One eri- 
terion is: “Education is motivated by service to society as a 
whole; propaganda is devoted to advancing the interests of a spe- 
cial group.” Materials that help in discovering both sides are: 


Reference Books 

Obviously, facts should be the basis of expressed opinion. 
Therefore, reference books should be supplied in generous num- 
ber. The recent books on statistics, and the Yearbooks of the 
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standard encyclopedias are essential. Recent state and govern- 
mental publications are needed to keep up-to-date. Any fact- 
finding reference book is useful, 


Debate Books 


The briefs for debate are still the most easily used material 
giving both sides of controversial issues. As new issues have 
arisen, the Handbook Series and the Debaters’ Handbooks have 
added briefs from time to time. 


Handbooks on Economics and Politics 


Since the controversies are mostly in these fields, the Hand- 
books should be kept up-to-date since they give the changes as 
they take place. In this category also belong such books as Mal- 
lory, Political Handbook of the World. 


Pamphlets 


Controversial periods are noted for the great number of pam- 
phlets issued, and this age is no exception. Pamphlets cost rela- 
tively little and can be quickly distributed at the psychological 
moment. Many are pure propaganda and should be closely scru- 
tinized. Certain pamphlets, issued by responsible groups, are use- 
ful. Among these are: Building America Series; Headline Books; 
Public Affairs Pamphlets; America’s Town Meeting of the Air; 
League of Women Voters; University of Chicago Round Table; 
Educational Research Reports. 


Readers’ Guide to Periodical Literature 


Periodical literature provides essential material giving both 
sides of controversial issues., It is up-to-date information, so im- 
portant in keeping up with the ideas, trends, and events as they 
occur. To open up this rich field of information, the Readers’ 
Guide is needed. 


Maps 

The geographie factors in controversial subjects are seldom 
given the attention they deserve. The answers to many factors 
in the changing scene of economics, politics, as well as their social 
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implications, can, at times, be explained in terms of geographic 
factors in the situation. 


Visual Material 


The picture and the clipping collection, if well organized and 
maintained, can be used to illustrate and to clarify facts and ideas 
in the discussion method. Many times a fugitive fact may add 
weight to a subject. 

Columbia University School of Library Service, Summer Ses- 
sion, Book Selection, gives the following: 


Reading materials representing extreme positions on moot 
questions of social and economic life should be made accessible 
to pupils only whén the school provides adequate guidance 
through the classroom. Lacking such guidance, it is better to 
provide controversial materials which are approached from a 
scientific or tolerant point of view: i.e. the pro and con discus- 
sions to be found in texts, in high class journals of criticism 
and in pamphlet publications sponsored by educational or re- 
search organizations. 


This statement should not be construed to eliminate the rea- 
soned presentation of social or economic positions or systems by 
authors who are recognized leaders. 

Extracts from directions to schools in Michigan, approved by 
the Curriculum Planning Com’n and the Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction on Treatment of Controversial Issues in Educa- 
tion follows: 


Introduction: During periods of public problems—social, po- 
litical, and economic—acute and pressing, the treatment of con- 
troversial issues becomes a matter of increasing importance in 
the educative process. In order to provide a basis upon which 
to approach and deal with such issues, the Michigan Com’n 
on Citizenship Education has drawn up the following statement. 
The need for a policy 
Nature of our society 
Role of the school 
Role of the teacher 
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Good teaching of controversial issues requires, among other 
things, that the teacher: 

a. Understand thoroughly the significant facts and opinions 
on all sides of the issue 

b. Be able to help pupils find, analyze, and interpret facts 

c. Be able to direct tactfully an intelligent, emotionally 
controlled discussion exemplifying good discussion techniques 

d. Appreciate the fact that a more mature person with status 
tends to influence unduly the thinking of less mature indi- 
viduals. 

Classroom procedures: It is essential that the scientific 
method be utilized to the fullest possible extent, This process 
involves the study of all points of view or “sides.” It implies 
the following steps: Selection, Definition, Collection, and Re- 
cording data, Analysis and Interpretation of the data, Con- 
clusions or Generalizations. 

(Based in part on leaflet by the Citizens’ Education Study, 

Detroit Public Schools, and Wayne University, 1948) 


Some of these statements that follow are applicable to adult 


groups, as well as to younger students. They may give unpopu- 
lar points-of-view, but they should be approached with an open 
mind. 


p. 


“On Teaching Current Affairs,” Senior Scholastic, Oct. 13, 1948, 
43t: 


Controversial issues are inherent in current affairs, and there- 
fore they should be treated. They should be approached from 
the point of view of the right of the learner to learn. The 
primary task of the teacher is to act as advisor and director 
of pupil discussion, clarifying the problem, challenging pupils 
to be certain of their facts and encouraging a calm search for 
truth. 


“Selecting Controversial Issues,” N.B.A. Journal, April, 1950: 


(1) Is the issue significant? 

(2) Are the pupils mature enough? 

(3) Are materials available from which a reasonable amount 
of data may be gathered? ; 

(4) Will the issue require more time for a satisfactory study 
than the class can afford to give it? 
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(5) Does the issue grow out of the broad framework of the 
curriculum and realize its objectives? 

(6) Will consideration of the issue help realize that contro- 
versial questions have many sides? 


Periodicals which advertise that they give “both sides” are 
a sorry disappointment . . . The best approach to openminded 
fairness is the assembling of many points of view where the 
child, like the adult, orients himself to his natural bias with 
awareness of other viewpoints. Martin, Magazines for High 
Schools. 


In order to meet the disastrous effect of propaganda groups 
who would set a limit to the freedom of opportunity for all, guar- 
anteed by the Bill of Rights and the Constitution, steps have been 
taken by groups to minimize the danger. The following Public 
Library list is an example of an attempt to provide information 
on a subject in which there is much emotional feeling and mis- 
information. 


Baruch, Dorothy—Glass House of Prejudice 
Bontemps, Arno—Story of the Negro 

Cerwin, Herbert—These Are the Mexicans 
Conrad, Earl—Jim Crow America 

Cox, O. G—Caste, Class and Race 

Embree, E. R.—Peoples of the Earth 

Faulkner, William—Intruder in the Dust 

Gandhi, M. K—Autobiography 

Gordon, Alvin—Our Son Pablo 

Griffith, Beatrice—American Me 

Loescher, F. S.—Protestant Church and the Negro 
MacIver, R. M—Unity and Difference in American Life 
McWilliams, Carey—North from Mexico 

Miller, Arthur—Focus 

Moon, Bucklin—The High Cost of Prejudice 
Nelson, W. S., ed—Christian Way in Race Relations 
Northrop, F. S—Meeting of East and West 
Ojike, Mbonie—I Have Two Countries 

Paton, Alan—Cry the Beloved Country 

Petry, Ann—The Street 

Rose, Arnold and Caroline—America Divided 
Shaw, Irwin—Young Lions 
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CRITERIA 


Selection of books presupposes some criteria. The many score- 
cards are designed to show what the book selector should have in 
mind. 

Although there is a general criteria for selection, it will not fit all 
types of books. Each literary type and each factual subject has its 
own standards, that, in particulars, may be different from any 
other. Although, in the main, they may need to meet the same 
requirements, in certain essentials of their area of knowledge there 
are tests of worth that need to be evaluated in the particular field. 
This applies to non-fiction. 

An analyzed criteria for book evaluation would include these 
headings. 


Bibliographic date 

Subject matter 

Treatment 

Authority 

Literary qualities 
Bibliographic characteristics 
Format 

Possible uses 

Available aids in evaluation 


A formal outline of evaluation, however detailed, can only sug- 
gest certain main points to be consciously applied to books. 

Tt must be borne in mind, that in the school library, there is 
both a library and an educational criteria; both must receive due 
attention in the book collection. 

Heaps makes the wise statement, “Evaluation should be ap- 
plied according to eventual use,” and gives the following items 
which influence the use of a book of travel, under the headings,— 

“(1) Author; (2) Treatment; (3) Style; (4) Format.” 


The desirable book 


Within the range of the reader’s comprehension 
Acceptably written 

Wholesome outlook on life - 

Sincere in presentation ( 
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Constructive in attitude 
True to human experience 
Timeliness 

Interesting 


Martin, Magazines for High Schools. Appendix D. Criteria for 
evaluating magazines. Under the following headings: 


I. Publisher 
II. Character and policy 


Ill. Editor 
IV. Contributors 
V. Mergers 


VI. Date of founding 
VII. Circulation 
VIII. Price 

IX. Advertising 

X. Physical makeup 
XI. Reading level 


Criteria for judging maps, from the Audio-Visual Way. State 
Department of Education. Tallahassee, Florida. 


For world maps 


Does the map show the whole world? (Check the polar regions.) 
Is it mapped on an equal area projection? 

Are sufficient parallels shown? 

Do the meridians converge at the poles? 

Are the colors distinct and pleasing? 

Are the symbols consistent? 

Is the mounting flexible? 


For history maps 

Is the map simple in content, clear, and not confusing because 
of innumerable details? 

Is it attractive? Is it appropriate for the grade in which it will 
be used? 

Does it have a meaningful title? 

Does it have a scale? 

Is it durable and economical? 

Does it show physical features? 
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CURRICULUM 


The relation between the curriculum of a school and its philoso- 
phy of education has a direct bearing on the books selected for the 
school library. The areas of knowledge and skills which the school 
attempts to inculcate must be reinforced by materials and services 
in the library. 

Unfortunately, at present, it is difficult to follow the educational 
practices. The outcomes of teaching are not always what is ex- 
pected, and are often unsatisfactory. Most schools now claim to 
be progressive, but the term is elastic. Few conform to the pattern. 
Since there are so many variations, the librarian must note these 
and order library materials accordingly. 

The criticism of what the schools teach, and how they teach, 
is heard on all sides. In many cases, it is due to the newness of 
approach to education. Parents who have been taught certain sub- 
jects with value to them resent the lack of stress on these subjects. 
The following editorial in the St. Louis Democrat voices the 
opinion generally held: 


PLEA ror THE THREE “R’s” 


Probably we are old-fashioned, but we continue to take a jaundiced 
view of the frills with which educators propose to embellish the three 
“R’s.” It is not that we object to the new-fangled ideas, but no one has 
yet explained just how they can be worked into the school curriculum 
without neglecting the basic requirements of an education. 

The greatest handicap to the solution of our national problems is illit- 
eracy. To our old-fashioned way of thinking, a thorough grounding in 
reading, writing and arithmetic is more conducive to the formation of 
intelligent opinions than the time-consuming frills the educators would 
crowd into the curriculum. 


As is evident from the above, there has been a steadily mount- 
ing criticism of the schools. The greatly increased cost of ed- 
ucation, the methods of teaching, the evident unsatisfactory 
adjustments of the school population, and its lack of essential 
knowledge,—all these have caused no ‘end of concern. 
< The new progressive methods sound logical and desirable in 
principle, but in practice have not given the results in pupil knowl- 
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edge, attitudes, and standards expected. This may be due to a lack 
of teacher ability, proper teaching materials, or equipment. As 
is suggested: the schools are trying to do too much, and have 
taken over duties that rightfully belong to the home and the 
Church. 

The following appeared in Time magazine Feb, 20, 1950: 


All over the U.S., critics had raised their voices to attack the 
educators and the basic pragmatic philosophy of John Dewey 
from which in large part their system sprang. There were also 
critics with a simpler question: Were the schools trying to do 
too much, and thus doing nothing thoroughly? 

In attempting to be all things to all men, they indeed seemed 
to be losing the sense that one subject may be more important 
than another, that history, for example, is likely to be more 
important than the daily headlines, and science more important 
than sewing. They seemed to be cluttering up their programs 
with too many matters that should be learned at home, or in 
jobs and daily life after the school had finished its work in the 
basic essentials. Long ago, John Dewey himself had com- 
plained of the cluttered burden the schools had to carry: “The 
public school is the willing pack-horse of our social system; 
it is the true hero of the refrain: Let George do it.” If George 
were only less willing, he might indeed be more able. 


In order to select the right supply of books for a particular 
library, the teacher, and librarian, is in a quandary. Although de- 
pendable book selection lists are available, the collection in the 
particular school must be made up of many books, magazines, and 
pamphlets not considered as standard on these lists. The problem 
is further complicated by the change in the relative importance 
placed on subjects, which in turn should show in the book collec- 
tion. A study of the jury ratings of the importance of certain sub- 
jects as contributors to the desirable curriculum reported in Edu- 
cation for Life Adjustments by Harl Douglass and others gives 
the relative value of the subjects: 

American history 
Civies 

Physical education 
. General science 


. Health education 

. English 

Problems of democracy 
. Home economics 


A oN 
WISN 
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9. International relations 21. General business 
10. Biology 22. Personal typing 
11. Industrial arts 23. Physics 

12. Agriculture 24. Chemistry 

13. General mathematics 25. Psychology 

14. Economies 26. Modern languages 
15. Sociology 27. Algebra 

16. Music 28. Plane geometry 
17. World history 29. Bookkeeping 
18. Senior civics 30. Ancient history 
19. Art 31. Latin 


20. Geography 


Pertinent to the question of book selection is the number of 
pupils enrolled in various subjects, because the kind and amount 
of material must be adequate to take care of the pupil load and 
demand in each subject. Although the following statistics for 
1933-34 will not entirely hold good in 1952, nevertheless, they 
give some idea of the relation of subjects taught, to book selection, 
It is interesting to compare the following study, made by the U.S. 
Office of Education, Bulletin 1938, No. 6, with the list given in 
Education for Life Adjustment published in 1950. 

Of 4,500,000 pupils in the secondary schools, the U.S. Office 
of Education gives the percentage of pupils enrolled in each of 
these departments in 1933-34: 


English 90.5% 
Social studies 87.5% 
Health and physical education 59 % 
Commercial education 55.8% 
Mathematics 51.2% 
Science 49.6% 
Foreign languages 35.7% 
Music 25.5% 
Home economics 16.7% 
Art 15.3% 
Industrial art 14 % 


The number of pupils in our schools has increased greatly, and 
with this has come an articulate demand for practical subjects in 
the curriculum for those who do not plan to go to college. The 
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battle of the humanities versus the useful subjects for making a 
living has not yet been decided. Tradition is on the side of the 
humanities, but is offset by the great number of parents who want 
their children trained in certain skills. In such a situation, select- 
ing books for the school library must take into consideration the 
new type of demands. A. G. Meating, in Industrial Arts and Voca- 
tional Education of November 1949, voices the opinion of a great 
number of parents: 


The Public Schools have over-emphasized the cultural subjects be- 
cause their primary purpose has been to prepare students for college. 
The so-called leisure classes have demanded as their right a teaching of 
literature and history and there are those who thought that there should 
be an education for the leisure classes, and another for the workers. 
Well, all classes have leisure now. The basic 40 hour week will perhaps 
soon be a 30 hour week, but neither the regular nor the vocational 
schools have done much about it as yet. 


All these curriculum factors in this unit will have an effect 
on the books selected and the service in school libraries. But by 
close attention to the changes in the course of study in the par- 
ticular school, and the stress on subjects, the librarian can meet 
the challenge of serving the particular school adequately. In ad- 
dition, the librarian has the special province of guiding recrea- 
tional reading with its appeals to all types of pupils, their reading 
ability, and their interests. That is an important contribution to 
education. 


DETECTIVE AND MYSTERY STORIES 


Detective and mystery stories appeal to the highly intellectual 
as well as to the partially literate; to the old and to the young. 
So great is the demand for this type of book that Public Libraries 
have a special detective story collection. The rental libraries do 
a flourishing business providing additional books to the reading 
audience not able to get their fill from public and school libraries. 
There seems to be a need of the human spirit for an escape from 
the disappointing reality into an imaginative world in which they 
can participate, without taking the responsibility for what goes 
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on. Because the detective story concerns itself with crime, crim- 
inals and their detection, it caters to the innate curiosity about the 
underworld, which the great majority of people can only learn 
about vicariously. 


“The phenomenon is, of course, not new. Since Homer smote 
his bloomin’ lyre about runa-way criminals, the vulgar populace 
have always had their ballads and broadsides of battle, murder 
and sudden death. i 

“What is new is the vast high-brow adult audience and the 
hungry pleasure with which men and women of culture, brains, 
learning, and prestige seek nirvana in detective fiction. Wood- 
row Wilson endorsed Fletcher’s ‘Middle Temple Murder’; diplo- 
mats stuff mysterious dispatch-boxes with Austin Freeman and 
Carolyn Wells.” 


New is the great number of books, both detective and mystery, 
for people of all ages. What is more, they are popular. Boys and 
girls have acquired a taste for them. They crave excitement and 
suspense as do their elders. One of the serious problems which the 
mystery and detective story presents is that young people who 
start to read them often become addicted to them and will not read 
any other type of book. This is perhaps the most serious indict- 
ment against this type of reading. A steady diet of any one kind 
of book, no matter how excellent it may be, is not desirable for 
young people who, at their age, should have a wide range of 
vicarious experiences. Transferring interest from the mystery and 
detective books to other types of novels or other fields of interest 
is a matter of guidance, 

At its highest, the detective story aims to give imaginative 
exercise in logical deduction in the form of a fast moving plot 
construction which carries the reader along with it. Here, as in 
few other forms of fiction, there is the challenge for the mind to 
work the puzzle of the plot as clue after clue is discovered. Thus, 
in a first-class mystery and detective story, the reader is a partner 
in discovering the criminal. This is an intellectual exercise which 
young people may find an aid to logical thinking. The problem in 
guiding young people resolves itself into putting them in touch 
with the very best in the genre, and to see to it that they do not 
get the habit. 
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. The mystery and detective juvenile has come in for a great 
deal of criticism. Adults who thrive on a diet of such reading do 
not approve of it for young people of teen age. 


“Tt may be a surprise to some to know that trends in chil- 
dren’s reading often parallel very closely those of their elders. 
While father buries himself in the ‘Paradine Case,’ his young 
son can usually be discovered burning the midnight oil... 
deep in the pages of “The Mystery of the Tower Treasure’ or 
‘Peril in the Swamp.’ ” 


Perhaps the best explanation of why adults discriminate 
against the detective and mystery story in the reading diet of 
young people, may be found in the memory or the knowledge of 
the campaign launched against an earlier and more modest form 
of thriller, the Dime Novel. As Pearson puts it, “Judges and 
teachers and Sunday School superintendents, and even police 
chiefs began to denounce the dime novels. It was the most useful 
explanation of crime, and the easiest excuse for the offender, until 
its place was taken by the moving picture.” 

The modern detective stories, more “highbrow” in their format 
and in the company of other respectable books, are the rich 
relatives of the Dime Novel genre, but still are not too far re- 
moved from their poor relation. 

Many parents base their criticism on the score that detective 
and mystery stories are too exciting and nerve-wracking. In these 
stories, there is much chasing, flying, and fighting. The plots aim 
at movement and surprise. The amount of stimulation modern 
young people ean stand is greater now than it was in the past. The 
movies have accustomed them to all sorts of exciting experiences. 
Therefore, there is little danger that the “mysteries” will be too 
frightening. Becker has recognized the interest elements young 


people find in such books, 


A child who reads “mysteries” is not interested in crime, but in finding 
something hidden from his sight and guessable if he avails himself of the 
hints afforded by the author . . - The best mystery stories for young 
people differ from those for their elders in having no horror, no super- 
natural element, and much less excitement; they are not so much escape 
literature as new adventures in reality. 
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Other types of novels have no. definite rules, but the good 
detective novel must be built on certain definite principles. Dodd, 
Mead & Co., publisher of the Red Badge Detective imprint, has 
formulated a rigid test, given briefly, as follows: 


A sense of reality 

Written in competent, direct English 

Dénouement should preferably come as a surprise 

Should avoid the banalities of disguise 

Action . . . must be cogent and move steadily 

Detective . . . must be the intellectual hero of the case 

On the gravity of the crime depends . . . the reader’s interest 
in the identity of the criminal 

Detective story . . . to be considered successful must be dis- 
tinctly entertaining. 


DISTRIBUTION (CLASSES OF BOOKS) 


No set percentage of the number of books in each field can 

+ be considered perfect for all types of school libraries, and in all 

localities. The needs of the school must be the determining factor. 

An industrial school will need a larger proportion of periodicals 

and technical books. The college preparatory school will need more 
books in the humanities’ sections. 

The distribution of types of books in the Standard Catalogue 
for High School Libraries forms a good basis for the desirable 
variety to be found in an average school library. In “Teacher 
Librarian Handbook,” Douglas gives the following: 


General reference and miscellaneous 4% 
Social science and history 23% 
Natural science and useful arts 24% 
Fine arts 8% 
Literature and language 14% 
Biography and travel 14% 
Fiction 13% 
In terms of the Dewey Decimal classification: 
000-099 General reference 2% 
100-199 Philosophy 1% 
200-299 Religion 1% 


300-397 Social Science 8% 
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400-499 Languages ‘ 2% 
500-599 Science 10% 
600-699 Useful arts 10% 
700-799 Fine arts 5% 
800-899 Literature 15% 
910-919 Geography and travel 5% 
920-929 Biography 9% 
900-909; 930-999 History 12% 
Fiction, 398 Short Stories 20% 


The above tables are a valuable approximation of a well- 
balanced book collection in a typical secondary school library. 
However, there are few such. Each book collection must fit 
the particular school—taking note of the curriculum, the 
reference service, and the recreational needs of the school 
population. 

The distribution of classes of books in the library as suggested 
by the North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools in 1940, under the heading Adequacy of Library Mate- 
rials, is as follows: ; 


000 General 10% 
100 Philosophy 1% 
200 Religion . 2% 
300 Political science 10% 
400 Philology 2% 
500 Natural Science 15% 
600 Useful arts 10% 
700 Fine arts 5% 
800 Literature 15% 
900 History, Travel, Biography 20% 

Fiction 10% 


A study of the tables of distribution given above is valuable 
because they indicate that there are the needed variations within 
reasonable limits. s 

Recommended Reference Books by Cundiff, 1949 edition, is 
valuable for the secondary school library because it evaluates the 
material. The two star suggestions may be considered suitable for 
a first order; the one star, for the second choice; titles without 
stars are still very useful. Of course, depending on the needs of 
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a particular school, the order of importance may be open to 
question. The distribution of reference books by Cundiff is as 
follows: 


The following table shows the distribution of the titles by 
subject and the number that are available in each subject 
classification: 


** Titles * Titles Titles Total 


DOT se Ta Ge 2 ws 18 20 
VR ae ied ey i A 2 A 3 5 
BOO Ber olioe aa 3 8 9 20 
BOO rei E S ta: 2 3 9 14 
a Ss it Mee A eke 1 3 4 
BOD ok Scere ck F 10 12 23 
LO Bic feces a GEOS 3 3 9 15 
UL AAIR 4 3 18 25 
CAL ibe gti a eee 6 11 9 26 
ae a E shee 3 5 8 16 
SOFT: ene fae od” T 1 2 
MOOS ore tains OT A 1 1 5 T 
ODL TA EEA hse, 1 1 
PEE ae Se 2 1 4 7 
aaa baci Fay ARN N 43 1 1 

Total 30 46 TIO T86 


The general book collection made up of books for recreation, 
for interests engendered in the classroom, hobbies, material for 
extracurricular activities, should receive special attention in book 
selection. It is from this type of material that the librarian can 
practice guidance. 

The reading lists prepared under the auspices of the National 
Council of Teachers of English are especially valuable for gen- 
eral reading because they are revised often. New lists are issued 
from time to time, thus keeping them up-to-date. This is a prime. 
requisite at present. The lists issued present a great variety within 
certain standards, and thus have an appeal for all types of readers. 
In many schools, each pupil in the English department is provided 
with the National Council of Teachers of English List to be used 
by the pupil in choosing books, and also as a checklist of books 
read. No school expenditure will bring better results than that of 
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providing the lists. An analysis of one of the lists, “Books for 
You,” copyrighted in 1945, gave the following distribution: 


Titles 
Novels. and Juvenile... 0555722 <<: a a AR 307 
Biography’ serei Pea Wis tears. aera ene 129 
Adventure and Travel.. -nah na iea AE 83 
History `. aside anea eena EEAS 81 
Poetry .. aasta a NNE EE A 79 
Short Stories S.. la. sete ene a SRTA 72 
Plays aa oye elean ane ae ONENA E AEN 55 
Occupations. sso seas ce lam a eit e E 54 
Adventure in Science ....... oses ueesreree eso 47 
Adventure in Nature .......srriesrereerasse 47 
Fine Arts oc koia unen an eea A Saran 43 
Myths ss openen e aa aret tas A E E 34 
Science oi vs,d.daciece noi aena 05 AES EE 26 
Aviation . ises traaj sets tte eta a eae eet eaeant 25 

1082 


DRAMA 


Few secondary schools have a special drama course. Usually, 
a long unit in the drama forms a part of the regular literature 
study. 

Very young children go through the motions of dramatization. 
It seems to be an innate urge for creative activity. Although the 
drama is not studied in the elementary school, plays of various 
kinds are given. These are mostly on fairy themes or for holiday 
purposes. Children, as a rule, enter into the spirit of the plays and 
enjoy taking part in them. 

The drama should be acted, not read. Young people, as a rule, 
do not enjoy “arm-chair” experiences, because they are too full 
of life and vigor to enjoy the amount of sitting still required for 
drama reading. The movement, activity, conflict of drama finds an 
answering chord in the very being of the young adult, A few young 
people already have a talent for acting, and with them there is a 
determination to take up acting as a life work. That so few reach 
their goal of becoming first-rate, or continuing with it in later 
life, does not minimize their real interest. 
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The school library should have a small but choice drama col- 
lection; because, like poetry, it is vital to culture and civilization. 
It is material needed in the development of the growing youth. 
It also has the psychological appeals that stimulate the emotions 
and imagination. The vicarious experiences in dramas are vivid 
and real, 

There is a rich drama literature. What selection to make for 
the particular school library presents a problem. Of course, Shake- 
speare should be represented, not by his entire output, but by his 
best, and those plays with a theme that are still a problem at 
present; such as, King Lear, which treats of the relationship of 
parent to children, and Romeo and Juliet, the very modern theme 
of “boy meets girl.” By all means have a copy of Lamb, Tales 
from Shakespeare, at hand so that young people can read the plots 
of the plays and thus get an understanding of the various scenes 
as part of the whole. The beauty of the lines and the universal 
truths will then be revealed. 

A few Greek dramas should be on hand in secondary school 
libraries because of their beauty of expression and their place in 
the development of the theater. The gifted young adults will 
find intellectual satisfactions in the following: 


Aeschylus—Prometheus | 
Sophocles—Antigone 
Euripides—A|cestis 


George Bernard Shaw should be represented by one play at 
least, if only to sample one of his famous prefaces. Such a book as 
the Bluebird by Maeterlinck is also a good selection, as are the 
Barrie plays: The Twelve Pound Look, The Old Lady Shows Her 
Medals, and Peter Pan. For realism, the problem plays of Gals- 
worthy are still valuable today—Strife treats of labor strikes, 
Justice, of the courts. 

One-act plays are also useful for two purposes: to be read, 
or studied; and to be acted. It is sometimes advisable to present 
three one-act plays in a program rather than a full length play. 

A “must” is the yearly volume of the Burns Mantle collection 
made up of the current plays and information about the theater. 

In addition to the plays themselves, the library needs books on 
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the craft of play-writing, a good history of the theater, material 
on stagecraft, and a practical book on make-up. 
There are specialized publishers of plays and their production: 


Walter H. Baker Co., Boston 
Samuel French Co., New York 
Dramatic Publishing Co., Chicago 


Their catalogues are valuable in choosing plays for presenta- 
tion. 


DUPLICATES—BOOKS, PAMPHLETS 


Both the budget and duplicates are administrative as well as 
book selection problems. The expenditure of the book fund for 
duplicates limits the number and kind of books that can be 
purchased for recreation, information, and reference services. 
Moreover, book selection mistakes in duplicates have a disastrous 
effect on the book collection as a whole, as well as on the budget. 
Providing one title, duplicated 25 times at $3.00 each, means $75 
expended on one title. Multiply that by the many demands for 
duplicates from teachers in all departments in the school, and 
the amount is considerable. 

The “why” of duplicates stems from the fact that it may be 
a classroom necessity for lesson-getting. When many pupils are 
assigned the same material to be covered, to be completed at a 
definite time,—you have the need for duplication. 

The ideal way would be to have the duplicates needed for the 
classroom considered as a part of the textbook collection, and 
financed from that fund, In-many schools that is done, but in 
many other schools the school librarian orders and administers 
the supplementary reading of the school. That has certain ad- 
vantages, in that books ordered for one department may be useful 
in another, Because the books are in the library, they will be avail- 
able when and where needed. Then too, the books are useful as a 
“reserve” for periods of time in the library. apa j 

With a number of pupils using the same material intensively, 
no assignment could be completed without duplication. How many 
copies of a certain book will be needed will depend on the number 
of pupils, the length of the assignment, the definite time when it 
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is due. Lesson assignments in the particular school are a determin- 
ing factor. y 
As a rule, it is the teacher who requests a number of duplicates 
of definite titles in order to carry out the educational objectives 
in a certain course. Although teachers try to give the matter 
their best attention, they have many other problems more press- 
ing; therefore, some of the difficulties which the librarian should 
recognize are the following: 
Teacher may request books 
(1) out-of-date (because he is familiar with them and has 
used them) 
(2) because they sound good in the reviews (although he has 
never seen the book) 
(3) highly controversial (because he may be of the liberal type 
of mind while the community is not) 
(4) new material, although there is enough already on hand 
(5) more copies than he needs. 
Other sources of difficulty are: 
(1) teachers who are leaving the particular school still request 
duplicates 
(2) new teachers request different sets of books because they 
used them in another school. 


The above is not meant to be a criticism of teachers in general 
or in particular. It only calls attention to the fact that teachers do 
not always have the time and training for book selection, nor 
think of the budget factors involved in ordering the duplicates 
they request. 

It takes a great deal of tact on the part of the librarian to 
deal with the factors stated above. She must veto many of the re- 
quests, and in such a way that she will not create an undesirable 
situation. 

Although there is danger to the book collection in ordering 
duplicates, there is more danger to the educational system in not 
providing them in sufficient number and kind.At present, it is 
more than ever essential that pupils be given the stimulation for 
learning. For this, a great variety of appeals are necessary; and 
this cannot be furnished by the single textbook, nor the question- 
and-answer method of teaching. 
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Another reason why duplicates of books and pamphlets are 
needed is that young people will give as an excuse for not meeting 
their classroom assignments the story that they were unable to get 
the material needed. That interferes with the teaching procedure. 

The problem of providing duplicates must be met so that the 
materials used for supplementary texts, for the enrichment of 
subject-matter, and wide interest books in each particular field is 
adequately covered. The librarian can be of real help in making 
practical suggestions from her greater knowledge of books. A 
valuable service is that of checking the Booklist as it is received, 
and sending it in a round-robin fashion to each teacher in turn. 

In the field of English, in which there is a partnership of li- 
brarian and teacher in creating a desire for recreational reading, 
some duplication of books may be desirable. Especially is this true 
if there is a set list which all pupils are advised to read. In this 
area, the duplication may mean a very few copies. 

The teacher of each subject may be concerned with her own 
field. Not so the librarian, who must think of the book selection 
for the school as a whole. Therefore, she must ask herself these 
questions before ordering duplicates which will deplete the book 
budget: 


Will material already on hand take the place of the request for 
additional duplicates? 

By how many departments will the material be used? 

How long will material be used? 

What is the copyright date of material requested? 

Is there a new edition of the book likely to be issued soon? 

Is there better material on the subject to be called to the atten- 


tion of the teacher? hate ( 
How many uses has the material; for recreation, information, 


reference, classroom? ae 
Will pamphlets take the place of books in this area? s 
Are the books requested on standard book selection lists? 


The questions above must be answered after the practical con- 
sideration: 


Can the book budget stand the expenditure for the particulat 
duplicates that are requested? 
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With the addition of many duplicates, the weeding out process 
becomes more necessary. It should be done continuously ; because, 
as the duplicates become obsolete, they clutter up the shelves, and 
make the whole collection less desirable to the general reader. In 
the process, great care must be taken not to destroy material that 
may be of use at some later date. Then too, weeding out entails 
much work for the librarian, who must remove all the cards from 
the card catalogue and make notations on the shelf list cards and 
in the Accession book. The best way to meet the problem of 
duplicates no longer in active use is to have supplementary shelves 
where such dead material is kept for a time, until it is certain it 
will have no further use. 


(THE) EPIC 


A good definition of the epic is to be found in the Merriam- 
Webster dictionary as follows: The epic is “a long poem telling of 
some heroic act or acts and written in a style of great dignity and 
beauty.” The Iliad and the Odyssey are the best known of the 
epics, and deservedly so. The Iliad treats of the Trojan War; the 
Odyssey of the wanderings of Ulysses. Not only are these epics 
considered the greatest type of poetry, but they have influenced 
great poetry in all ages. Moreover, so many allusions to them have 
been made that it is essential for the reader to know these epics in 
whole or in part. 

Because the subject matter of these two epics is concerned with 
the long distant past, the setting is strange, the figures of speech 
are difficult to understand without a knowledge of the attitudes 
and standards of the time, the many allusions to mythology, the 
subjective quality of the writing, and the length—make diffi- 
cult reading. Few, except the mature adult and the gifted young 
adult, will read them in their entirety. However, all children 
should become familiar with some of the episodes in the epics. 
There are simplified adaptations suitable for story telling and for 
reading. It is essential that children come in contact with stories 
and characters in these epics because they need them in their 
background. A few books, simple in their telling, which catch the 
spirit of the epics, are: j 


\ 
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Church—The Odyssey for Boys and Girls 
Colum—Adventures of Odysseus 
Colum—Tale of Troy 


Another epic, at present not so well known, is Virgil’s Aeneid. 
At one time, with a greater interest in the Latin language, this 
account of the mythical founding of ancient Rome was widely 
used, and its allusions quoted. References to it are still found. 
The simple retold stories from the Aeneid are interesting to 
children. 

Many peoples have National epics. The Sagas are, in reality, 
the epics of Scandinavian peoples. National epics are well known 
and valued by different nationalities. Although epics are much 
like hero tales, they differ in the universality of the treatment 
of the subject, and in the mode of expression. A very valu- 
able book, useful for reference on national epies, is The Book 
of the Epic by Guerber. It will be useful in any type of 
library. 

Another kind of epic is that dealing with spiritual things. The 
problem of good and evil in the world was questioned in the an- 
cient world as it is today. One of the earliest epics on the subject 
was the poetic drama: the “Book of Job” in the Old Testament. 
The same problem was treated in medieval times by the Italian 
poet, Dante, in his Divine Comedie. In the 17th Century, the 
English poet, Milton, tried his hand at it in the epic, Paradise 
Lost, A German writer, in the “Age of Enlightenmen ,” wrote 
Faust Part I, on the same subject. Although each of the above 
writers arrived at a different conclusion, or perhaps no conclusion 
at all, they produced high poetry of import. 

The above spiritual epics may not be within the range and 
interest of the secondary school reading audience. However, young 
people should know about them all. Job is a character that 
children should meet in their Bible study. Also, they should know 
him if they are to understand the expression, “the patience of 
Job,” used in everyday conversation. They should know something 
about the Divine Comedie, because many important characters 
of that period are depicted, and the word “inferno” will have 
meaning. Certain names in Paradise Lost have become a part of 
our language, such as “Lucifer.” Faust serves a purpose in music, 
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an understanding of the opera “Faust” is increased and the music 
more appreciated when the epic is known, 

Can there be modern epics? With the standards of the Iliad 
and the Odyssey in mind, modern epics are hard to find. However, 
there are some that approximate the definition of an epic. A very 
recent one is The Bomb That Fell on America. 


(THE) ESSAY 


The word “essay” seems to have an unfortunate signification 
in the minds of most young people. Essays are supposed to be 
“boring,” something to be steered away from. Yet essays are being 
read in great numbers by everyone who reads the editorials in 
newspapers and the articles in magazines, 

What is “thumbs down” for them, is the literary essay in which 
the manner of expression and appeal to literary association are 
the main objects of the writer. Most essays were written tor 
educated adults who enjoyed the manner of writing and subtlety 
of thought. Is it any wonder that they do not appeal to the young 
people of today who cannot bring maturity and a rich background 
to their reading? 

However, the most important of the literary essays should form 
a part of the school library book collection. Bacon, Addison, 
Emerson: all have something to say to the gifted and the young 
adults. There may be only a few readers who would be interested 
in them, but those few are precious. 

There are a few modern essayists who write about the things 
of present interest, and do so in a humorous vein. These have a 
limited audience among young readers. Morley, Thurber, Bench- 
ley, Bemelmans, Leacock, all seem to have something to say that 
the present generation of young people wants to hear, 

V. P. Haas regrets that the familiar essay that gave delight 
to so many readers is so little read at present,— 


“The familiar essay has been one of the saddest casualties of 
contemporary literature. Hardly more than a handful of first 
rank modern writers continue to use the form and only two or 
three of these are within hailing distance of great masters like 
Addison and Steele 
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“Tt was inevitable, I suppose, that the familiar essay should 
die out because of its very nature. The writer of them should 
have leisure and an untroubled mind and they are meant to be 
read by people with leisure and untroubled minds. Progress, as 
we laughingly call it, has pretty well torpedoed leisure and 
only unthinking people can face the world as it exists today 
with anything approaching calm. 

“Still, there are a few fine writers who manage to find the 
proper ground for writing familiar essays. Here in America, 
Christopher Morley and E. B. White seem to me to be of the 
first rank. In England, Frank Swinnerton is almost without 
peer.” 


EVALUATION—BOOK COLLECTION 


The North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools and other accrediting agencies have recognized the im- 
portant place of the library in the educational process; and in 
accrediting high schools, have taken the book collection and the 
service of the library into consideration, and have set up stand- 
ards of evaluation. These are administered with an understanding 
of the situation in the particular school. However, under the 
guidance of the Association, schools to be accredited must come 
up to a certain standard within a reasonable time. The fact that 
the library in the school must come up to certain requirements in 
order that the school be accredited has resulted in more and better 
school libraries. 

The earliest attempt at evaluating the administration, book 
collection, and services of secondary school libraries was under- 
taken jointly by the National Education Association and the 
American Library Association under the chairmanship of C. C. 
Certain; and resulted in the Certain Report of 1916. This was 
followed by the scorecard for evaluating libraries issued by the 
North Central Association in 1927. Aes 

The most widely used instrument was the Evaluative Criteria 
of the Comparative Study of Secondary School Standards in 1932 
of which the library standards were a part. The device for measur- 
ing the value and completeness of the book collection was made 
by means of the “thermometers.” Their use resulted in objective 
answers. Secondary school libraries had grown at a rapid rate 
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since the Certain report; and school principals were giving them 
special attention because adequate libraries were essential factors 
in the accrediting process. 

In order to bring the evaluating instruments up to the present, 
sections dealing with special book selection provisions are given. 


North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools. 
Policies, regulations and criteria for approval of secondary 
schools. 1948-49. The material is from the 1940 study,—the 
1950 edition will be available soon. 


B. The Library 

“(1) Materials. The number and kind of library and reference books, 
periodicals, newspapers, pamphlets, and vertical file materials should be 
adequate for the number of pupils enrolled and should meet the interests 
of pupils and needs of instruction in all courses offered.” 


* * * * * 


“(Quality of service and adequacy may be measured by the use of 
Section F. Library Service of Evaluation Criteria.)” 


EVALUATION CRITERIA, 1940 EDITION 


Section F. IV. Selection of library materials checklist : 
“The following factors receive proper consideration in selection of 
books, periodicals and other library materials. 
1. Content and aims of the curriculum 
2. Publishers—editorial staff, type and quality of product, business 
reputation 
3. Writers and authors; value and desirability of their product 
4. Book and periodical format—binding, print, paper, appearance, 
durability 
5. Probable gifts of books, periodicals or other library material 
6. Availability of loan from other libraries, governmental agencies, 
individuals, and other sources 
7. Proximity and availability of library materials in the community 
= 8. Library circulation data—materials and types of materials used 
9. Inquiry data—materials and types of materials called for, and extent 
of the demand 
10. Study and reading interests of pupils and suggestions by pupils 
11. Plans and needs of the teaching staff and suggestions by teaching 
staff 
12. Relative permanence of reading interests and consequent demands 
of the clientele 


è 


mÈ. 
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. How well does the library service accor 


. To what extent is the school identi 
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Present distribution of titles as to classification, departmental needs 
and desirable interests of the clientele and need for the duplication 
of books 

The challenging and inviting nature of the books that are a little 
above the level of readers but are interesting and will be used 


. Caution in purchase of subscription books and sets of books 


The Booklist, Standard Catalog for High School Libraries, Subserip- 
tion Books Bulletin, Book Review Digest, and similar publications 
Standard lists of approved or recommended books.” 


EVALUATIONS 


. How satisfactory are library materials in relation to the Educational 


program? 


. How satisfactory are library materials in relation to leisure interests 


of pupils? 


. To what extent do members of the staff assist in the selection of 


library materials.” 
In addition, the Library Service of the Evaluative Criteria, 


1940, as regards the book collection: 


SUPPLEMENTARY MATERIAL EVALUATIONS C 
How adequate is the supply of pamphlets, bulletins, clippings and 
other vertical file material? 


. How adequate is the supply of visual aids? 

. How adequate is the supply of auditory materials? 
. How well are such materials kept up-to-date? 

. How well are they organized and indexed?” 


VI. Use or LIBRARIES BY PUPILS 


EVALUATIONS 


. How extensively do pupils use library books? 
. How extensively do pupils use periodicals? A: 
. How extensively do pupils use supplementary materials? 


VII. SPECIAL CHARACTERISTICS OF LIBRARY SERVICE 
EVALUATIONS 
d with the philosophy of 


education and objectives? 
How well does the library service meet 
population and community? 


the needs of the school 


fying problems in library service 


and seeking their solution?” 
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EXTRACURRICULAR 


Extracurricular activities are designed to give young people the 
opportunity of planning, organizing, and carrying out worthwhile 
projects in clubs. They provide incentive and motive for engaging 
in self activity, either as members, or as leaders. Discovering lead- 
ers is an important function of the school. It is also the hope of the 
school that, in engaging in these activities, young people will dis- 
cover their special bent. 

Some elementary schools set aside a special time during the 
school day for clubs. The pupil chooses the one that interests him 
or the one to which his friends belong. 

Tt is in the secondary school that a great many clubs are offered 
as extracurricular activities, and these may be scheduled during 
the school day. They are sponsored by faculty members who 
exert indirect guidance; this, to be successful, must not be too 
obvious. Unless the young people are responsible for their own 
undertakings, the extracurricular program of the school has little 
value. All that can be done by the sponsor is to offer suggestion 
when asked, and to tactfully direct the activities in the right direc- 
tion. In some schools, the extracurricular activities are planned 
on a large scale with all the pupils taking part. Some of the ac- 
tivities offered in the form of clubs are: stamp, movie, poetry, 
discussion, current events, science experiment, home economics, 
music, art, drama, library, debating, modern language. The num- 
ber and kind of clubs in any school will depend on the school. 
In industrial and vocational schools, the activity program will fit 
the particular school. 

The opportunity for increasing reading must be grasped when- 
ever possible. The clubs offer a rich field. In organizing a club, 
there is the immediate need for such books as Roberts, Rules of 
Order, and Henry and Seeley, How to Organize and Conduct a 
Meeting. In addition, each club will need program material in 
its particular sphere of interest. The school librarian must keep 
in close touch with the clubs because her advice is likely to be 
asked about program material. 

Assembly and auditorium programs are valuable because they 
bring large groups of children together for a common purpose. To 
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be successful and worth the time given to them, the programs must 
be well planned and carried out by teachers and pupils. This is an- 
other area in which reading can serve a definite purpose. 

Certain weeks designated to stress certain purposes are also 
extracurricular activities. Young people will take an interest in 
them if properly prepared, and if some original ideas are suggested 
for their observance. Book week, Education week, Fire Prevention 
week, Red Cross week, Safety week, all can contribute to the inter- 
ests, standards, and attitudes of young people. Materials for ob- 
serving these weeks are plentiful and should be available in the 
library. For Book week, there are many special features; eg., 
book fairs, plays, book talks, book parade. For Education week, 
there may be an open house in which the school welcomes the par- 
ents to an observation period, Every special week can be made 
rewarding for the pupils of the school providing the pupils them- 
selves do the planning and carry out the projects selected. The 
teachers should remain in the background as much as possible. 
This applies to the extracurricular activities in the elementary as 
well as to secondary schools. 

Another type of out-of-school activity, which is also partially a 
classroom activity, is that of observing educational, cultural, 
social, and industrial opportunities in the community. Trips to 
industrial plants and to the city courts are types of this kind of 
first-hand experience. This is valuable to young people if they 
are properly prepared in advance to understand, analyze, and in- 
terpret what they see. Nature study field trips need handbooks on 
birds and flowers if they are to be profitable. Just leaving the 
schoolroom for a jaunt may be a break in the monotony of school 
life, but little is gained unless pupils take some knowledge with 
them. 

The extracurricular program of the particular school must be 
studied so that the selection of books ordered will provide the 
wide range of material needed. In selecting for that purpose, books 
on the recreational level in connection with these activities should 
not be overlooked. Unless the reading is pleasurable to the pupils, 
they will not engage in that activity. 
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FABLES 


Fables are preachers. They point a moral in telling a tale. Bad 
attitudes, morals, and behavior are placed in juxtaposition to the 
good so that the good may prevail. The moral is stressed at the 
end so there is no chance it will be overlooked. Early civilized 
peoples used this means of teaching what is right and wrong. The 
Aesop Fables of the early Greeks, so widely known, is an example. 
Many fables use the method of having animals serve as the 
mouthpiece. They do the talking and the acting with the char- 
acter and psychology of humans. Particular animals are the vil- 
lains to be out-witted. The sly fox usually plays that part. 

Were it not for the allusions to fables that appear in the read- 
ing of books, magazines, and newspapers, and their use in every- 
day conversation, fables might not be so important as background. 
However, references to fables are numerous in all. “Sour grapes,” 
“Dog in the manger,” and many more are in current talk. 

Very young children enjoy having fables read to them. They 
see nothing incongruous in animals’ talking. Older boys and girls 
get the moral of the fable but are more interested in the story. 
Adults find in the fables the wise presentation of human psychol- 
ogy and behavior. Thus fables have something for everyone. 

Certain fables have been retold for young children, simplified 
and well illustrated. The moral has been made a logical outcome 
of the story. Some collections suitable to be read aloud or told are: 


Crane—Baby’s Own Aesop 
Scudder—Book of Fables and Folk Tales 
Turpin—Classical Fables 


School libraries should have a very small select fable collection. 
The following are suggested: 


Aesop Fables. Edited and illustrated by Artzybasheff. Viking. 
(For the older pupils.) 
Aesop Fables. Edited by Joseph Jacobs, illustrated by Heigh- 
way. Macmillan. 
LaFontaine—Fables. Brentano. 
Modern Fable 
Harris—Uncle Remus 
F 


u 
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FAIRY TALES 


Fairy tales appear in the literature of many peoples, but they 
have one thing in common—they are pure imaginative inventions. 
Their aim is not to teach, but to entertain and amuse. In that 
respect, they are different from the fable, which attempts to point 
a moral. The characters in fairy tales can bẹ any creature that the 
mind can imagine: elves, brownies, fairies, the good little people; 
even the animals, birds, and trees can speak and act a part. 
Usually these are the good elements. For the bad parts, such char- 
acters as giants, dwarfs, witches, gnomes, and certain animals 
may be the villains of the story. The words—*Once upon a time,” 
opens the magic door to adventure where anything can happen. 

Human beings, too, may have a part in fairy tales with some 
of the reactions found in human psychology, but within the frame- 
work of the fairy world. 

Nature, also, plays its part in many tales. Many scenes are laid 
in dense forests of trees and in gardens of beautiful flowers. Even 
nature has the atmosphere of wonder and adds to the fantasy. 

A wise choice of fairy tales can bring the by-product of beauty 
and good into the life of a child as a contrast to the bad and the 
ugly. But this should not be analyzed and stressed; because once 
that is done the fairy tale ceases to have the quality of wonder, 
which is its charm. 

Important as is the need to choose the right fairy story for 
the child from the great number available, it is just as necessary 
to leave out certain others. Because certain fairy tales over- 
emphasize the witch element and give too many exciting details, 
they may frighten children. These terrifying tales should not be 
used. Such material is not for the nervous child who takes his 
fears to bed with him, nor is it suitable for the over-timid, who 
need to be given confidence. However, it must be recognized that 
most children both enjoy and thrive on a certain amount of vi- 
carious scare. In the film, “Wizard of Oz,” the adults complained 
of the long witch scenes; but the children seemed to enjoy them. 

Other fairy tales, because of the present conditions in family 
life, should not be used. Stories about the wicked stepmother did 
not matter when there were relatively few stepmothers; but at 
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present, with so many broken homes, the subject of stepmothers 
looms large. 

Some parents, teachers, and librarians have questioned the wis- 
dom of including the fairy tale in the reading diet of children be- 
cause of their unreality, which may result in day dreaming and 
the unwillingness to face problems of the present. This may be 
true in some cases. Some children, especially girls, continue to read 
fairy tales long after they should have vicarious reading expe- 
riences in the real world. They do not want to leave fairyland. 
For these, guidance is the answer; by indirect suggestion, they 
can be influenced to take an interest in other types of books. On 
the other hand, there are matter-of-fact children who need to 
exercise their imaginative faculties in order to become well- 
rounded human beings. For these, fairy tales may be especially 
desirable. 

Fairy tales are read by children for the following reasons: 


As an enjoyable story 

As a play of the imagination 
Make-believe 

Wish fulfillment 

Fantasy 


rete a bose 


It is not only children who read fairy tales. Adults read them 
also, but call them by a different name. The fantasies by Robert 
Nathan are the stuff of which fairy tales are made. All the light 
novels with the “Cinderella” theme are read by adults either for 
make believe or wish fulfillment. That is what makes them de- 
sirable and enjoyable. There seems to be a need in the human 
spirit of escaping, for a short time, from the actualities of life 
into the realm of fancy, where anything is possible, and where 
there is nothing improbable. 

Certain fairy tale allusions are so often used in conversation 
and in reading that they should be a part of the cultural back- 
ground of children. Such fairy tales are too numerous to men- 
tion; a few will illustrate the type useful as associative material: 


Beauty and the Beast 
Sleeping Beauty 
Puss in Boots 
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Cinderella 

Country Mouse and City Mouse 
Dick Whittington and His Cat 
Three Bears 

Three Pigs 

Little Red Riding Hood 

House That Jack Built 

Alice in Wonderland 

Aladdin and His Wonderful Lamp 


Authors of the first rank have seemed to get pleasure in writ- 
ing fairy tales or adapting them. These have literary quality and 
valuable elements in addition to wonder and fantasy. Some of 
these are: 


Dickens—The Magic Fishbone 
Browning—The Pied Piper of Hamelin 
Wilde—The Happy Prince 
Barrie—Peter Pan 

Kipling—Just So Stories 
Kingsley—Water Babies 

Mulock—Little Lame Prince 
Lagerléf—Wonderful Adventures of Nils 
Ruskin—King of the Golden River 


The Andersen and the Grimm volumes of fairy tales are the 
most widely read and have the most value as background read- 
ing. Children should be introduced to stories from these volumes. 

The field of the fairy tale is so rich in both new and old stories, 
adaptations, and folk tales with fairy elements, that finding a 
story in a volume presents difficulties. The tales are short; and, 
therefore, most collections contain a large number of stories 
within the covers of one book. Very essential to the use of fairy 
tales is the reference volume, Index to Fairy Tales by Eastman. 


FINE ARTS 


Art and music, because they are neither academic nor imme- 
diately useful, have had a difficult time in the curriculum of sec- 
ondary education. Some schools have given them attention, while 
many others have entirely ignored them. Tt was found that the 
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course of study was overcrowded, and there was no room for 
them, 

The fine arts are appreciation subjects. Their appeal is to the 
moods, emotions, and imagination. There have not been, so far, 

“any valid measurements for these. Young people should be exposed 
to them; they cannot be taught. However, some schools try to 
teach both art and music with the same unsatisfactory results as 
the teaching of poetry. Appreciation subjects need a different ap- 
proach from that used in content subjects. 

Why have art and music in the schools? Although some pupils 
will gain little from the subjects because they bring little to 
them, there are young people who have an innate interest in that 
form of expression. Introducing this group of boys and girls to 
art and music experiences awakens in them latent possibilities. 
With more maturity and training in these arts, they may find in 
them satisfying life-work or recreational satisfactions. 

The school library should have attractive material on music 
and art. The book collection should show the correlation of these 
departments and the library so that the pupils can further the 
interest engendered in the art classroom. 

It is in this field that the audio-visual material is of great 
value. For appreciation periods there should be a good record 
player, with the finest musical compositions young people can 
appreciate. It is well to remember that talented boys and girls 
can appreciate the best. 

Because the group of the art and music minded pupils may be 
relatively small, this should not keep the school and the library 
from giving them the opportunity for developing their particular 
field of interest. 

Both art and music contribute to the culture of a people; and 
are therefore more important than would appear from a casual 
observation. Young people need the refining influence they have 
to offer. 

Types of material for that purpose are: 


ArT 


Craven—Treasury of Art Masterpieces 
Flexner—America’s Old Masters 
Fowler—Picture Book of Sculpture 
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Gardner—Art Through the Ages 
Hogben—From Cave Painting to Comic Strip 
Reinach—Apollo 

Van Loon—The Arts 


Ficrionizep BIOGRAPHY 


Gauguin 

Maugham—Moon and Sixpence (for the young adult) 
Stuart (Gilbert) 

Bischoll—Painter’s Coach (for the younger pupils) 


Music 


Bauer and Peyser—How Music Grew 
Blesh—Shining Trumpets 

Dile—Stories from the Great Metropolitan Operas 
Ewen—American Composers Today 

Goffin—Jazz: from the Congo to the Metropolitan 
Graham—Strike up the Band! 

Howard—Our American Music 

Johnson—Your Career in Music 
O’Connell—Victor Book of Symphonies 
Spaeth—Art of Enjoying Music 


FICTIONIZED BIOGRAPHY 
Foster (Stephen) 
Purdy—He Heard America Sing 
Mendelssohn 
Erskine—Song Without Words 
Schubert 
Goss—Unfinished Symphony 


Perhaps more important than reading about art and music, is 
having first-hand experiences. There should be a close relationship 
between the art museum in the city and the schools so that young 
people actually see paintings and art objects and come to appre- 
ciate them. 

If there is no art museum in the community, providing fine 
reproductions of art will be the next best thing. In order that ap- 
preciation be spontaneous and not forced, young people should 
feel free to express what they actually feel about the pictures. 
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Fine reproductions can be a great help in art appreciation; these 
can be obtained at small cost from the following sources: 


University Prints—Newton, Massachusetts 
Museum of Modern Art—New York 
Chicago Art Institute Prints 

Artex Prints—Westport, Connecticut 
National Gallery of Art—Washington, D.C. 


Through the museums mentioned above, it is possible to make 
arrangements to have a painting displayed in the school for a 
specified period of time. This is then exchanged for another. 
Where this has been tried, it was found that the pupils gath- 
ered about the work of art with pertinent comments about its 
subject, composition, treatment of color. In the choice of such a 
painting to be displayed in the school, the modern masterpieces 
are more likely to appeal than the old masters. However, by mod- 
ern is not meant the fantastic. 

In the realm of music, attending the concerts of talented 
musicians will give boys and girls a basis for judging what is good 
and bad in music. The school should have a good victrola with 
fine records. The music played should be as good in quality as the 
pupils can enjoy and appreciate. It is fortunate there are so 
many popular classies and selections from the operas that are 
tuneful and, therefore, popular with young people. Listening to 
radio programs of good music is within the possible experience 
of every child. 


GEOGRAPHIC 


For some time, geography, place, economic, and physical, has 
been the “step-child” of the social, and the pure sciences. Few 
courses are to be found in it at the secondary level, and it “is con- 
tinuing to disappear from the elementary school.” Courses in 
history are supposed to teach it in an incidental manner. As is 
true with most incidental teaching, it usually means no teaching. 

When we consider that our environment has its basis in the 
physical world in which we live, and that climate, natural re- 
sources, and topography influence the people both directly and in 
their reaction to affairs, it is a short sighted policy not to give 
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young people the very basis upon which both history and social 
science are based. It is evident that geography is needed if we 
are to know what and where events are happening. Most people 
thought the Pacifie Ocean was a vacancy before the events of 
World War II. 

A survey of the books available in geography is disheartening. 
There are few recent and attractive books in the field. The gen- 
eral textbooks in geography are oversized, heavy in weight, and 
most unattractive in spite of their many illustrations. The series, 
Lands and People, is both interesting and popular at the ele- 
mentary school level; but there is nothing to compare with it at 
the secondary school level. The pictured, map geographies by 
Quinn are also good at the elementary school level; again there is 
nothing comparable for the secondary schools. 

The specialized books in physical geography, on climate and 
weather, may be too detailed for the general reader. However, 
they do appeal to the small number of young people who are 
science-minded. The “Rivers of America” series are both interest- 
ing and valuable for the young adult, Recently, two books have 
appeared that might be of interest to the high school pupil: 

Etherton—Across the Great Deserts 

Lane—Earth’s Grandest Rivers 

More books on popularized and fictionized geography are 
needed for the general reader, while interesting courses in our 
physical and economic environment are needed in the schools. 
To stress the human factors in environment which may be the 
effect, and overlook the physical, economic, and topographic fac- 
tors which are often the cause, makes for “fuzzy thinking.” The 
National Geographic Magazine is valuable in the understanding 
of these factors. I. Bowman states— 

. . . The geographic point of view is indispensable in today’s world 
of speed and power. No part of the world is unimportant; no territory 
however small or remote is negligible. The dynamism of modern world, 
of power, production, trade, and diversified culture is not expressed in 
the old formulas. X i 

As a statement in School and Society puts it: “Geographic 
thinking about the world’s people gives understanding to their 
present problems.” 
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In connection with geography, we have maps and atlases that 
are the representation of the earth and its contours. Young peo- 
ple like maps. This has not always been recognized by librarians, 
who keep old, decrepit atlases stuck away in cases in out-of-the- 
way places. Atlases should be where children can see and use 
them. A globe of the world is also a necessity. The following list 
of atlases may be valuable for replacements: 


ATLASES 

Adams, J. T., ed. Atlas of American History. N.Y. Scribner, 1943. 
Useful reference, 

Brown, L. A. Story of Maps. Bost. Little, Brown, 1950. Survey 
history of geographic world and its effects. 

Goode, J. P. School Atlas. Rev. & Enl. Chic. Rand, MeNally, 
1947, Practical for schools, and widely used. 

Hammond New World Atlas with post-war supplement. Garden 
City, N.Y. 1948, 


Horrabin, J. F. Atlas of Current Affairs, N.Y. Knopf, 1940. 
Useful tool. 


Horrabin, J. F. Atlas of European history from the 2nd to the 
20th cent. N.Y. Knopf, 1935. Useful for the dates covered. 


Lord, C. L., and E. S. H. Historical Atlas of the U.S. N.Y. Holt, 
1944. 


Rand McNally Commercial Atlas and Marketing Guide. 1950 
edition. 


Rand MeNally Cosmopolitan World Atlas. 1949. 
Westminster Historical Atlas of the Bible. 1946. 


GREAT BOOKS 


Most book lists do not give adequate material for the gifted 
pupil and the young adult who may be mature in his thinking 
and reading taste. Because these readers are relatively few in 
number does not decrease the responsibility of the school library 
to provide the books for their intellectual level. 

A selected group of high school juniors were enrolled in the 
Great Books section sponsored by Dr. Adler and Mr. Hutchins. 
They not only enjoyed the stimulation of ideas, but were found 
to be equal to the challenges of logical thinking. Moreover, they 
enjoyed the exercise of their full mental capacity. 
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Especially in high schools in which many students go on to 


the higher professions, and graduate study, certain of the great 
books should form a part of the book collection. 


wow Dr 


List or Great Booxs READINGS 


The First Course 


. Opening Session: Introduction and Exemplary Reading of the 


Declaration of Independence; The Bible; 1 Kings, 21; 2 Samuel, 
11, 12 


. Plato: Apology, Crito 
. Plato: Republic, Books I-II 
. Thucydides: History, Book I, chaps. 1, 2, 3, 5; Book II, chaps. 6, 7; 


Book V, chap. 17 


. Aristophanes: Lysistrata, Birds, Clouds 


Aristotle: Ethics, Book I 
Aristotle: Politics, Book I 


. Plutarch: “Lycurgus,” “Numa,” and “Comparison” ; “Alexander” 


and “Caesar” 


. St. Augustine: Confessions, Books I-VIII 


St. Thomas: Treatise on Law (Summa Theologica), Books I-11 QQ. 
(90-97) 


. Machiavelli: The Prince i 
. Montaigne: Selected Essays: “That the Taste of Good, etc., Book 


I, chap. 14; “Of Custom,” Book I, chap. 22; “Of Pedantry,” 
Book I, chap. 24; “Of the Edueation of Children,” Book I, chap. 
25; “It Is Folly, ete.,” Book I, chap. 26; “Of Cannibals,” Book I, 


chap. 30 


. Shakespeare: Hamlet 

. Locke: Of Civil Government (second essay) 

. Rousseau: The Social Contract, Books Il , 

. Federalist Papers: Nos. 1-10, 15, 31, 47, 51, 68-71 (along with the 


Constitution) 


. Smith: The Wealth of Nations, Book I, chaps. 1-9 
. Marx: Communist Manifesto 


The Second Course 


. Homer: Odyssey 
. Herodotus: History, Books I and I meso Š 
. Aeschylus: House of Atreus (Agamemnon, Furies, Libation Bearers 


. Sophocles: Oedipus Rez, Antigone 
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. Aristotle: Poetics 


Plato: Meno 


. Aristotle: Ethics, Books II, III (chaps. 5-12), VI (chaps. 9-13) 
. Lucretius: De Rerum Natura, Books I-IV 

. Aurelius: Meditations - 

. Hobbes: Leviathan, Part I 

. Milton: Areopagitica 

. Swift’s Gulliver’s Travels 

. Pascal: Pensées: Selections 

- Rousseau: Discourse on Inequality; Treatise on Political Economy 
. Kant: Metaphysical Elements of Ethics 

. Nietzsche: Beyond Good and Evil 

. Mill: Representative Government, chaps. 1-6 

- Tawney: Religion and the Rise of Capitalism 


The Third Course 


- Aeschylus: Prometheus Bound; Bible, The Book of Job 


Plato: Symposium 


. Aristotle: Politics, Books III-V 


Euclid: Elements, Book I 

Aristotle: De Interpretatione, chaps. 1-4 
Lucian: Selections 

St. Thomas: De Magistro 


. Song of the Nibelungs and the Volsungs 


Calvin: Institutes, Book II, chap. 2, “Man’s Present State” ; Book 
IV, chap. 20, “On Civil Government” 


. Shakespeare: Macbeth 
. Milton: Paradise Lost 
. Locke: Essay Concerning Human Understanding, chap. 1-3, 9-11; 


Book IIT 


. Voltaire: Candide 
. Lavoisier: Elements, Book I 
. Gibbon: The Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, chaps. 15, 16 


Mill: Of Liberty 


. Thoreau: Civil Disobedience; A Plea for Captain John Brown 
. Freud: The Origin and Development of Psychoanalysis 


Publishers’ Weekly reports a general trend toward an increase 
of interest by the book buying public in the ancient classics. At 
best, the audience, compared with those who prefer best sellers 
and thrillers, is relatively small. 
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“The demand for the ancient classics may not represent the interest 
of any large percentage of book buyers, but it is sufficient to deserve 
special notice and acceleration . . . It can keep us from becoming too 
cynical about what can be published and successfully sold . . . 

“Tt seems likely that the promotion of the Great Books reading circles 
has now given a fresh stimulus in starting the new trend.” 


GUIDANCE-READING 


Reading guidance may be divided into recreational and pur- 
poseful areas. Both are within the province of parents, teachers, 
and librarians. The line between what is read for recreation, and 
what in answer to a desire for information, is not well marked 
and should not be. Both are of value but have a different value. 
Depending on the child—his maturity, physical, mental, and 
social—the reading of a juvenile may be profitable for one, 
while another may find delight in a book of popular science. 
Then, since, reading is an individual matter, it should be met on 
that basis. As soon as the boy or girl is mature enough, or has 
a specialized interest, there is an opportunity for reading guid- 
ance to enlarge his vicarious experiences, and to deepen desire 
to investigate in fields of his special interests. Such guidance 
needs a knowledge of girls and boys, and books of varying de- 
grees of difficulty, and types of interest likely to appeal. 

A dislike for leisure and purposeful reading can be established 
by formal guidance and by putting young people in touch with 
books before they are intellectually and emotionally ready for 
them. A psychological explanation for this is given by Harrison 
in her splendid book, Reading Readiness, as follows: 


We find that readiness to do things appears at rather definite periods 
or within certain age limits and that to force a child to a particular type 
of activity before he is ready, usually causes strain, may result in aa 
tivistic attitudes toward it, and accomplishes little so far as the desired 
activity is concerned. 


The informal method of guidance may seem to be “hit or miss,” 
but the mood of the reader, his ever changing ability to read, and 
his interests are not fixed at all times. Because guidance is infor- 


mal, does not mean that it is not planned with a goal in mind. 
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Cundiff explains what is meant by informal guidance and how it 
works: 


Let one student read in one order and another in a different one and 
see whether the results are better in one case than in the other. Take 
every child who seems addicted to mediocre fiction. Find out what 
particular book interests him and then make careful suggestions and see 
whether or not this better book will hold his interest. This is one of 
the most fascinating activities for a school librarian, or an English 
teacher, or anyone who deals with and is interested in young people. 


A somewhat different approach to informal reading guidance 
must be practiced with the young adults and the gifted children, 
who should be credited with intelligence and emotions nearer to 
the adult pattern. Here, “motivation, approach, discussion, inter- 
ests in certain features, and emotional appeal” are very impor- 
tant. Suggestions of reviews in books, varying editorial opinions 
in newspapers, pertinent magazine articles, and books in the arts 
and the sciences should be called to their attention. All worthwhile 
community intellectual offerings should be within their interests, 
as well as information and round table discussions on the radio. 
Calling attention to the new books received in the library, and 
asking them for suggestions of materials to be added is also an 
intelligent form of guidance. Here, the amount of reading is not 
as important as the type of reading, and the following of a special 
interest or talent. 

Those engaged in informal reading guidance are likely to be 
discouraged at times by the apparent lack of success in their 
efforts. A heartening statement made by Arbuthnot is as follows: 


Quick and slow appeal of books 

Like popular music, some books make an instantaneous appeal. 
Among these are many good ones, and many which are slick and 
trivial... 

There are other books whose appeal is slow, and children sometimes 
have to be helped to the enjoyment of these by adults. 


It must be recognized that, “taste in some readers must ascend 
from a lower to a higher level.” This is one of the reasons for 
reading guidance. An actual example of such a procedure is that 
of an older boy who read Jim Davis by Masefield with pleasure. 
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He was introduced to the Salt Water Ballads, and then he re- 
quested a biography of Masefield. He was mature enough for the 
steps in his reading experience. 

Some of the most common types of guidance may be mentioned: 


1, 


2. 


Transfer from one level of difficulty to another as the pupil 
increases his reading ability. 

Gradual increase of interests. Some young people will con- 
centrate on animal stories, fairy tales, or historical fiction. 
These should be influenced to enjoy a more varied reading 
diet. 

Interests in other types of literature. Enlargement of the 
horizon, experimentation with other ideas, coming in con- 
tact with the rhythm and emotional moods of poetry. 
Setting up challenges. Not formal, but informal, plans which 
will influence young people to extend their abilities and in- 
terest to their capacity. No more than adults, they usually 
do not read and think up to their ability. 


Practical suggestions as to how informal reading guidance may 
be of help: 


1. 


2. 
3. 


Use the practical devices given in Fargo, Activity Book for 
School Libraries. 

Have an active library club managed by the pupils. 
Influence young people to talk about books, and respect 
their opinion. ; 
Look for any creative manifestation as a result of their 
reading. Some will write poetry because they have read 
poetry. Some will draw because they have been introduced to 
pictures. 


. Suggest that they talk to their parents about their reading, 


and get the cooperation of the home. 

Plan to have young people recommend books to each other. 
That is the most effective way of guidance. Cine. 
Keeping a lookout for books appearing as movies m the 
community will result in an added circulation of the book. 
Reporting on materials suggested over the radio and men- 
tioned in the newspaper as well as newspaper reading will 
enlarge their intellectual horizon. 5 
The contributions made in the various classrooms, and their 
own form of guidance must not be minimized. They are fun- 
damental. 
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A fine analysis of “What is a Library Club,” made by Yolanda 
D. Yates, gives valuable added material for (2) above: 


What is a Library Club? (As a form of reading guidance) 

To summarize, a library club performs a vital service to the 
children in a community because: 

Tt widens their reading horizon through the exchange of oral 
book reviews by members which is supplemented and guided 
through the librarian’s book knowledge. 

It develops reading discrimination through exchange of re- 
actions to the same titles, in an informal setting, where they 
may honestly express adverse criticism and where their re- 
actions will be discussed, perhaps debated, by the members. 

It encourages the use of books for the development of hobbies 
and other leisure-time activities, along personal lines. 

Tt encourages them to be articulate and to make a contribu- 
tion to the group working towards one achievement. 

Tt develops perseverance, since they follow a visible plan to 
its completion over a long period. 


With Leonard’s first principle of reading guidance, “Take the 
child where he is, and lead him from that point,” in mind, par- 
ents, teachers, and librarians can make a real contribution to the 
desirable intellectual development of the young. It takes an 
understanding of the various stages in the growth of boys and 
girls, and the knowledge of a wide variety of books, to suggest 
to them those needed for an enrichment of their lives, whether 
it be for recreation, or purposeful study. Cooperation in the home, 
school, and library can do wonders in reading guidance. 


HERO TALES 


Hero tales of olden times are stories told about a single char- 
acter or family. Their main purpose was to sing the glory of the 
prowess of the leaders. Not all heroes really lived. Many were 
legendary characters for whom no proof of existence could be 
given. But this did not really matter, because they were still 
valuable in giving peoples pride in race and in their history. 

Most hero tales were sung, or told, or recited orally long before 
they appeared in writing. Bards and minstrels in the Middle Ages 
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were both poets and musicians. To entertain their audiences, they 
invented and added extraordinary details to the stories. These 
grew and grew, and the accounts reached a point beyond credence. 
However, in that age of belief in miracles, no detail could be too 
impossible. Some of the legends told about the Cid are beyond 
belief, but they were not questioned. 

Not all hero tales are old. They are in the process of being 
formed in almost any age. Legendary stories grew about Napo- 
leon as the military genius. For a different reason the legends that 
cluster about the name of Lincoln continue to grow. These repre- 
sent him as the moral force in the United States and the world. 
In the immediate present, legends are forming around Roosevelt, 
as the great humanitarian and politician. 

The influence of hero tales, whether real or legendary, to litera- 
ture is considerable. King Arthur and the Round Table is the 
basis for Tennyson’s Idylls of the King. The Robin Hood Ballads 
influenced many authors to write on the Robin Hood theme. 

Because hero tales are used as allusions in further reading, they 
should be told to children, and read by children in simple form. 
Hero tales will be enjoyed by most young people; for, in spirit, 
they are hero worshipers. A few books that might be suggested 
are: 

Baldwin—Story of Roland 

Baldwin—Story of Siegfried 

Bulfinch—Legends of Charlemagne 

Pyle—Merry Adventures of Robin Hood 

Pyle—Story of King Arthur and His Knights 


Malory—Le Morte d’Arthur 
Wilmot—Buxton—Stories from Old French Romances 


HISTORY 


What is the rate of historical illiteracy in the U.S.? The sor- 
rowful answer must be: not high. 


Public opinion polls have indicated that fewer than half of 


American adults know how many US. Senators there are from 

each state . . . Two-thirds of them don’t know where Greece 

is; and 40 per cent don’t know who General Franco 1s. 
(Christian Science Momtor, editorial) 
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In a study made in New York Public Schools, the results of 
inquiry as to the historical information possessed by the pupils 
was disappointing. This is likely the situation in many other com- 
munities. The reason for this state of affairs has not been answered 
satisfactorily by educators. As a subject taught in the schools, 
history has had a checkered career. It has had to compete with 
other subjects in an ever increasingly overcrowded program. 

Ancient history has all but disappeared from the courses of 
study in public schools. With the exception of the private college 
preparatory schools, the history of the ancient world does not 
exist. Yet, it is in this field that the material is both rich in con- 
tent and ideas. We have so much to learn from the development 
and mistakes of the ancient democracies. History may not repeat 
itself, but it has a way of showing trends. 

Special courses in English history have been absent from 
courses of study for a long, long time. With so few units al- 
lowed for history in most secondary schools, there was no time 
for it. 

Courses in Medieval and Modern Europe were general in most 
high schools. The difficulty there was that so much time was 
spent on the beginning of the course, there wasn’t time to touch 
on the more recent history. The medieval period is picturesque, 
exciting, and thrilling. The Gothic splendor and pageantry have 
multiple appeals. Yet relatively few pupils know about these. 

Although United States history is taught in the elementary 
school, courses in it were not, as a rule, given in secondary school 
until rather recently. It was thought that there was no need to 
repeat the courses in United States history at the higher level. 
However, it was found that high school pupils retained little of 
the history taught them in the elementary school. The course is 
now compulsory in many secondary schools. The reasoning is that 
future citizens should know the history of their country if they are 
to be intelligent voters, 

In the field of recent U.S. history, there are many books avail- 
able for course enrichment. However, the librarian must recog- 
nize that it is here that certain emphasis makes for controversy. 
All do not interpret historical acts, or political characters, in the 
same light. For a time, the material in Beard was in question. 
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Schlesinger has his critics. In some cases, we enter into the realm 
of what is, or what is not, indoctrination. 

Reading material in the broad field of history is rich in con- 
tent, and in the various phases that make up the records and 
achievements as man traveled down the ages. From primitive 
man to the present state of culture, there is much that is socially 
vital and politically challenging. The historical relationships lead 
into many fields. The geographic basis of history, with its maps, 
and the accounts of early and later travel experience; the biog- 
raphy of the great men and women who played an historical part; 
the arts and sciences of life as they developed; the political back- 
ground of the historical facts; and the economic thought and con- 
ditions past and present under which men labored and nations 
struggled; all these are a part of the historical picture. The rela- 
tionships of nation to nation, their motives, attitudes, and means 
of expression are still the problem of our times. 

It can be said that history is a heritage one generation should 
pass on to the next, so that the happenings of today have a place 
in the developments of yesterday. Over a library is this sentence: 
“He who knows only his own generation always remains a child.” 

Historical material is rich for all civilizations. School libraries 
should have material on the ancient peoples, on the romantic and 
colorful medieval period, and a small, well selected group on Eng- 
land, from which stems our culture and political thought. The 
selection of books on the United States should be of generous 
proportions, including the social, political, and economic phases. 
Recent events should be stressed as likely to be of more interest 
to young people, and also have their use in the classroom in 
courses on current events. For this, periodicals should also be 
provided. 

The above variety of purposeful material is important because 
it may meet curriculum and reference requirements. Reading 
in the historical fiction field for recreation offers a wide range of 
possibilities, and will help in adding interest and enlarge back- 
ground. History has the aid of voluntary reading in historical fic- 
fion. There is a wealth of material at all levels; and they are 
popular because they have romance, excitement, and movement; 
and this covers a kernel of real history. 
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The best mirrors of any particular period are its fiction. In the 
novels about the French Revolution, about the Colonial period 
of American history, about the settling of the West, are much 
more vivid pictures of life as it was in those times, of the habits 
and thoughts of the people, than can be gained by perusing 
many volumes of historical records. The creative imagination 
of the novelist revivifies the dust and skeletons of history. 


What young people may get from the reading of well selected 
historical fiction: 


(1) It gives the flavor of history as no textbook can. 

(2) It gives the pleasure of familiarity in finding facts of his- 
tory outside history textbooks. 

(3) It gives a richer knowledge of the arts of life of all peo- 
ples, their inventions, modes of travel, literature, architec- 
ture, costume, customs and manners, ways of thinking, 
philosophy—thus making for understanding and tolerance. 

(4) It gives the picture of historical development of many peo- 
ples and races in many different ages and countries. 

(5) It gives an opportunity for getting acquainted with the 
great men and women who have made our civilization 
possible. 

(6) It gives a sense of historical continuity, linking the past 
with the present and the future. 


Historical biography, both standard and fictionized is popular j 
for recreational reading. As a rule these books are well written and | 
attractive in format. Next to fiction, young people choose biog- 
raphy. There is real value in this choice because it reinforces the 
history taught in the classroom, and at the same time gives pleas- 
ure. Since it is said that “history is the story of the great men 
who made it,” biography reading is profitable. 

A well-rounded collection of books on the many phases of his- 
torical development, geographic, social, political, and economic, 
is needed in the school library. Because that touches so many 
fields, the choice of what is included must be carefully made. 
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THE HOME 


In READING PROGRAM 

“Books are the windows through which the soul looks out. A home 
without books is like a room without windows. No man has a right to 
bring up his children without surrounding them with books, if he has 
the means to buy them. It is a wrong to his family. He cheats them! 
Children learn to read by being in the presence of books. The love of 
knowledge comes with reading and grows upon it. And the love of 
knowledge, in a young mind, is almost a warrant against the inferior ex- 
citement of passions and vices.” 


Many adults find that their background is sadly lacking because 
they did not have the opportunity of coming in contact with read- 
ing in their childhood; and they miss the allusions to real and 
imaginary characters and events, they, as adults, meet in conver- 
sation with others and in their reading of magazines and news- 
papers. This results in: 

Barrenness of thought 

Lack of association with the past 

Insecurity of intellectual thought 

Only a partial understanding of what is read or heard 

The remedy for that is adult education to make up for the de- 
ficiencies with a definite program of self-education. Without the 
background of the myths and legends of the ancients, the fables 
so often quoted, the classics which have become a part of our cul- 
tural heritage—the present speech and writing are only partly 
grasped, if at all, and the full richness of allusion and association 
of ideas never realized. 


Home Lays THE FOUNDATION STONES 
To build “Ideal Homes,” which, according to Lita Bane, should 
be: 


Economically-sound, 
Mechanically-convenient, 
Artistically-satisfying, 
Physically-invigorating, 
Mentally <a eae 4 
piritually-inspiring, st nsion 
Socially-responsible. ; Bee a 


sERVICE: 
Ps: 
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What can the home do to guide and increase reading? 


(1) Keep the child in good physical condition 

(2) Make the home environment conducive to emotional sta- 
bility 

(3) Surround him with reading material suitable to his ability 
and interests 

(4) Set the example of reading for pleasure and profit 

(5) Work closely with the school in its efforts to develop a love 
for reading and a discriminating taste. 


In the long distant past, there were few distractions in the en- 
vironment; reading aloud in the family group was an institution 
shared perhaps with family prayers. Such family activity welded 
a family together, gave it a common purpose and stability. The 
background of the finer things in life had a tendency to beget 
love and reverence for the things of the mind and the spirit. The 
change that has taken place is well stated in the articles in the 
Minneapolis Sunday Tribune: 


WHEN FATHER Reap TO THE FAMILY 


The young fry, if they ever ponder on the way of life thirty or forty 
years ago, doubtless wonder what the old man did to enjoy himself. 
Things must have been awfully dull. No radio. No television. Automobiles 
that were chugging, undependable piles of junk. Movies that were silent, 
fuzzy flops which a jangling piano must have made even worse. Tinny 
and scratchy phonographs. Jeepers! 

This bleak appraisal of yesterday gives us no self-pity. We find it a 
bit amusing, a bit pathetic. 

The average teen-ager today might deem it a fate worse than death 
to spend an evening at home listening to dad read a book. Dad might 
think it a bit ludicrous himself. 

But the family should try it some winter evening. They might. get 
hold of something good. To make the setting complete, there should be 
bowls of apples and popcorn within easy reach. 

The youth who finds reading of anything much save comic books a 
boring experience, would be surprised how a book—even one of some 
weight—comes alive when read aloud. Dickens and Hawthorne suddenly 
are entertaining. Poe cuts a deeper chill. Ring Lardner grows funnier. 
The trek westward over the Oregon trail gains fascination and mean- 
ing. Washington Irving and Mark Twain attain greater stature. The 
Christmas story is never more beautiful . . . 
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But enough of dreaming, pop. Hopalong Cassidy’s on the television. 
“onna catch that Bob Hope picture at the Strand? Throw away the 
book and get in the groove. Time’s a wastin’ . . . 

We feel rather sorry for today’s youth. His seems a shallow quest, 
hurried and forced and somehow artificial. 

And the simple things of yesterday were so rewarding. 


Now that there are so many distractions in the environment, 
the home as the center of family life with its standards and atti- 
tudes has lost some of its opportunities for common living to- 
gether to the more urgent and blatant calls in the environment. 
There is now little desire for family reading together. And yet, 
in some isolated cases it is still done, and is so rewarding. Annis 
Duff, in her book Bequest of Wings, relates her actual expe- 
rience with her two children. The title, “Bequest of Wings,” is a 
happy one, because that is just what parents give their children 
when they read with their children the best and most interest- 
ing thoughts of the great minds of all ages. Perhaps such a be- 
quest is more worth while than others now considered more 
essential. 

Taking for granted the present position of the home, what can 
be done to pass on to the young the love of good reading and the 
background it gives? Here are some suggestions: 


(1) At the pre-school level: 
Read the best of the simple Bible stories, hero tales, 
legends, fairy and folk-tales aloud. 
Tell the stories considered the best. 
Influence children to tell stories. 
Have a reading table with good, illustrated picture books. 
(2) For the older children: 
Introduce them to the Children’s Room in the Public 
Library. 
Have them undertake vacation reading projects. 
Surround them with attractive books and magazines, 
Encourage them to discuss their reading with you. 
Have them suggest books to other children. 
Provide material on “how to make things” and “how 
things work.” $ 
Study the talents of children and provide books in the 


fields. 
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(3) By example—adults in the family: 

Read worthwhile books and magazines. 

Read aloud poems and short stories of immediate appeal. 

Cooperate with teachers and librarians in reading guidance, 

Discuss what is read, not in a pedantic way, but with 
interest. 

Relate your reading to everyday life by telling incidents 
or statements that are of present value. 

Have the young people suggest what books to buy. 

Provide a small but useful reference collection. 

Buy books—the right kind for recreational reading, for 
facts, for inspiration. 


Many homes do not have the kind of books from which young 
people can gain the recreation, inspiration, and background they 
need. How little the average home spends for books is made 
clear by the following study made by Princeton University in 
1938: 


The findings of a survey to determine the importance of books 
in the typical American family budget: One-hundredth of one 
percent of these families’ incomes is spent for books; 954 more 
times as much money is spent for tobacco, 1830 times as much 
for automobile upkeep, 367 times for radios, 278 times for 
movies, and 132 times for candy. These families read, but 
mostly they read newspapers and magazines; they spend 60 
times as much for newspapers as for books and 8 times as much 
for magazines. 


Availability of books, the informal yet interested guidance of 
parents, and their example of enjoyment in worthwhile books 
cannot but have an influence on the standards and tastes of their 
children. 


ILLUSTRATIONS—Children’s Books 


For the very young child, the illustrations can be more impor- 
tant than the text. At that age, he reads pictures because the 
words are unfamiliar, and the pictures tell the story. As children 
learn to read, they still enjoy the illustrations; but they are now 
not so essential to his understanding of the material. The words 
have taken over. Eyen in the middle grades of the elementary 
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school, illustrations add so much to the attractiveness and the 
desirability of a book. However, fewer and fewer illustrations ap- 
pear in material as the reading ability and the age of the reader 
increase. In the high school, relatively few books for recreational 
reading are illustrated. That does not apply to study texts, and 
specialized books of science, art, and industrial arts. 

Children’s books have been so attractively illustrated that they 
have, in no small measure, influenced the amount and kind of 
reading done. The following gives good suggestions for illustra- 
tions for younger readers: 


ILLUSTRATIONS 
“Need for illustrations in children’s books 
“Desirability of colored illustrations for young children 
“Bright illustrations for the younger children 
“Development of appreciation of softer colors for older children 
“Children’s evident preference for illustrated books” 


Illustrations for books have undergone a marked change. They 
are now bold in conception and line, with relatively few details, 
and those forming a unity. The fine-line, detailed drawings are not 
popular with young people. They like the modern illustration, and 
the modern illustrators have done their best work for the books 
for children. This has been an important factor in the very attrac- 
tive format of children’s books. 

Among the useful books about illustrators, and their work are: 


Ede, Charles, ed. The Art of the Book, (Some records of the work 
carried out in Europe and the US.A. 1939-1950.) London, 


Studio Publications, 1951. 

Mahony, Bertha E., and others. Illustrators of Children’s Books, 
1744-1945. Boston, The Horn Book, 1947. 

Poortenaar, Jan. The Art of the Book and Its Illustrations. Lon- 


don, Harrap, 1935. 
Watson, Ernest W. Forty Illustrators and How They Work. N.Y. 


Watson-Guptill Publications, 1946. 
INDUSTRIAL ARTS 


It is a mistake to assume that courses in industrial and voca- 
tional schools appeal only to the manual minded, and require 
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only a limited amount of mental ability, Courses in the printing 
arts have been found to be a great aid in the teaching of correct 
English. Certain courses in shop have been a factor in the acquisi- 
tion of art concepts and skill. Other industrial arts courses are a 
good means of teaching applied arithmetic. 

Courses in the industrial arts field have their own legitimate 
reason for being, aside from their use in teaching other subjects. 
There is something tangible, practical, and creative in such 
courses that gives young people, boys especially, a sense of ful- 
fillment. The thought needed in planning a project and its exe- 
cution is, in itself, education. 

Many pupils of good mental ability take shop courses in order 
to have hand-work as a change from so much book learning. For 
them, it is a form of mental recreation. They enjoy the concrete 
materials of the shop activities, and also the absence from strain 
usually found in the shop classes. 

What such an industrial arts subject as printing can contribute 
to pupil knowledge and standards is well expressed by F. di 
Giacoma in the following: 


Arms or InpustriaL Epucation—Printing 


1. To explore one of the major industries, and to discover in- 
terests and aptitudes 

2. To develop intelligent consumers 

3. To provide adequate opportunity for concrete applications 
of arithmetic, art, English, and science through correlation 
with these subjects 

4. To develop cultural interests in printing, and to stimulate 
leisure time hobbies involving printing activities. 


Mechanical drawing is another industrial arts subject that re- 
quires skill, precision, accuracy, and attention to principles of 
drawing. It is a good preparation for such professions as architec- 
ture and mechanical engineering. Such training will be useful also 
in courses in fine and useful arts. A high degree of manual dex- 
terity and intellectual ability are needed by the pupils in such 
courses. 

Young people who prefer industrial arts courses usually have 
manual and mechanical talents. And who can say that these are 
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not valuable for them? Dean W. Scheickhard states the problem 
thus: 


Through it (industrial arts) young people have found avenues for 
the outlet of native potentialities they never knew they possessed, and 
might never have discovered except by that means. Even though there 
has never been complete agreement as to the amount of emphasis which 
should be placed upon acquisition of tool skills, that phase of work has 
prevailed as the framework which served to support all the embellish- 
ments... 

Industrial courses have brought about a wide distribution of knowl- 
edge concerning the historical development and current status of in- 
dustry ... 

Much has been written and spoken about integration, correlation and 
motivation. All these . . . are merely recognition of the fact that any 
subject in school . . . meets with greater success if activated by an 
incentive . . . An outstanding feature of industrial arts and industrial 
education has been that they embodied their own incentives. 


There are many pupils who do not learn readily from books, 
and who do not profit by ordinary classroom procedure in various 
subjects; for these pupils, the industrial arts classes are a god- 
send. They get there the education in which they are interested 
and which is profitable for them. Such activity gives purpose and 
direction to their lives. 

Another class of children who need industrial arts classes are 
those handicapped by mental deficiencies to a more or less de- 
gree, For many of these, the standard education would be impos- 
sible. Certain cities have special schools in which the course of 
study is geared to this type of pupil. The Pre-vocational schools 
in Providence, Rhode Island, are an example. 


The City of Providence has three pre-vocational schools in which 
the adolescent boy (ages 12-16), who is at least two years retarded in 
his classwork, may be given special educational attention. Teachers in 
these schools recognize the following facts concerning these pupils: 


1. Mental development is slow. 

2. Normal standards may be more nearly attained in physical and social 
rather than in mental development. 

3. Home environments generally provide inadequate opportunities for 
constructive learning experiences. 
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4. Hand skills are the sphere of greatest likely success for the mentally 
handicapped. 

5. Adjustment to lifework must ultimately be made chiefly in the rank 
of the semi-skilled or unskilled industry. 


Selecting books for young people in the industrial arts field 
must be undertaken with a two-fold purpose in mind: (1) To 
provide books and magazines in the fields taught, and to supple- 
ment the classroom teaching; (2) To supply material for recrea- 
tional and wide-interest reading. This requires a working library 
in the industrial arts classroom to be used there, and also a wide 
variety of books in the library for the purpose stated. The class- 
room collection should be provided by the school as teaching ma- 
terial and supplemented by the library. Since the books have such 
hard wear and are used by pupils in their actual work when their 
hands may be dirty, the books are quickly worn out and not in 
condition to be returned to the school library. 

A great deal of thought and planning should be undertaken by 
the librarian to add to her reading public the pupils interested in 
industrial arts. This is not an easy assignment. These young 
people look to books for information and direction for carrying 
out a project in the classroom, but rarely do voluntary reading. 

As a rule, pupils in the industrial arts department do relatively 
little reading for recreation, due largely to their inability to read 
well and with comprehension. However, that is not the case with 
all pupils. Some of them can be interested in reading about their 
special interests or hobbies. Books for such readers must be chosen 
with care. They must be practical, have mature concepts, large 
print, be easy reading, and not be too long, because the reader’s 
reading span is usually short. The following are the types sug- 
gested: 

Beaty—Modern Locomotives 

Bock—What Makes the Wheels Go Round 

Dobias—Picture Book of Flying 

Edelstat—A Steam Shovel for Me! 

Floherty—Moviemakers 

Grimage—Picture Book of Ships 

Jones—How the Derrick Works 

Keeler—Working with Electricity 

Reck—Automobiles from Start to Finish 
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Books on such hobbies as stamp collecting and model building 
should be on hand. And the appeal of the general interest in sports 
can be counted on to attract readers. 


INTERESTS-READING 


There are constants in reading interests. They are adventure, 
romance, mystery, humor, information, curiosity about people, 
places and things, sports, and amusement. These appeal to young 
people at different stages of their development. 

The variables are more marked, and changeable because they 
are influenced by the environment. This is further complicated by 
the ever-changing and developing reader, his maturity, physical, 
mentally, socially. The environmental factors influence reading 
interests to a larger and larger extent as the individual gains ma- 
turity. At present, the interests are influenced by the results of 
two major wars, a depression, a cold war, and scientific inven- 
tion. The last named gave us the automobile, radio, and television. 
They have had an effect on the reading interests and the amount 
of reading done. 

Our knowledge of reading interests comes from two sources— 
by observation, which includes circulation statistics in libraries, 
and by studies made usually by the questionnaire method. The 
observation of a trained children’s librarian can show the general 
trends in interest. As an example: 


Pre-school and primary grade children 
Picture books for both boys and girls 


Early grades 
Fairy stories, myths for girls 
Animal stories for boys 


Middle grades 


Simple biography, juvenile stories for girls 
Adventure and animal stories, Boy Scout stories for boys 


Upper grades 
Juvenile stories of home and school life, mystery for girls 
Science, invention, sports, mystery for boys 
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Junior high school level 


Sentimental, vocational stories, mysteries for girls 
Simple science, hobbies, sports stories, how to make things, 
mystery and adventure stories for boys 


The studies made of reading interests, usually conducted by 
the questionnaire method, are made from a relatively small 
sampling. What do they show? They show trends; and the re- 
sults are useful if that is recognized. In order to discover the 
interests of young people so that they could be incorporated in 
the curriculum, students in the 8th, 9th, and 10th grades in Los 
Angeles were asked to check preferences from a list of 105 topics. 
The results were, in order of preference: 


Moving Pictures, Radio Programs, Amusements, Dancing, 
Music, Aviation, Animals, Automobiles, Magazines, Peace and 
War, Acting, Newspapers, Books, Accidents. 


The above raises the questions: Would the results be the same 
in other communities? Since Los Angeles is the movie center, it is 
not surprising that so much interest is shown in movies. Then too, 
the study was made before the popularity of television; that would 
no doubt have had a bearing on results. 

From information received from parents, teachers, and librar- 
ies, Averill lists the following interests in order of their popularity 
for children: 


Animal stories Domestic life (girls) 
Adventure and thrill Romantic tales (girls) 
Juvenile action Detective 

Mystery Western and cowboy 
Surprise and suspense Purposeful reading 
Railroad Mischief 

Airplane Sportsmanship 

Sports $ Nature lore 

Humor Exploration 


Stories about children 


Most information about reading interests concerns itself with 
younger boys and girls. The older adolescent and the young adult 
do less reading because the social stage has been reached. More 
time is spent in dancing, swimming, skating, talking. Moreover, 
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their reading approximates that of adults. With little time for 
reading, they are likely to prefer magazines and newspapers, and 
reading that takes short periods of time. The best sellers, and the 
books talked about in the field of science, invention, and current 
problems will receive their attention. 

The interests, then, of changing and developing young people in 
a changing environment are difficult to determine with any final- 
ity. Although there are constants in reading interests, the interests 
of the moment influenced by factors in the environment will at- 
tract the readers for shorter or longer periods of time, and will af- 
fect the amount of reading done. One of the most rewarding ex- 
periences is guidance in transferring from one interest to another 
so that vicarious experiences may be enlarged. 

The child’s interest is usually spontaneous and natural, but it 
is possible to invent interest. 


James law of interest i 
Any object not interesting in itself may become interesting 

through becoming associated with an object in which an interest 

already exists. The two associated ideas grow, as it were, the 

interesting portion shedding its quality over the whole; and thus 

things not interesting in their own right borrow an interest 

which becomes as real and as strong as that of any natively 

interesting thing. 

1. Associate in the child’s life interesting things with uninter- 
esting things. 

2. Begin with the line of his native interest, and offer him ob- 
jects that have some immediate connection with these. 

3. Voluntary attention cannot be continuously sustained, it 
comes in beats. In the child’s life the concrete is always most 
real and interesting. 


(THE) JUVENILE (SEPARATE) 


What is juvenile? It is any book of any type which a young 
person can read for pleasure or profit at his particular stage of 
immaturity. 

The term “juvenile” as applied to books has an unfortunate 
connotation. It is often used to designate the inferior book read 
by young people in the elementary school and the early teen age, 
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and such reading is considered by some as poor intellectual fare. 
Four opinions held by different groups of adult selectors affect the 
number and kind of juveniles read; these are: 


Theory 1. Young people should read only the very best books 
which, because of their excellence, have lived. Thus coming in 
contact with the best, they will acquire a discriminating read- 
ing taste. 

Theory 2. Young people should come in contact with the best, 
both in classic and modern literature; because, by so doing, they 
will be heirs to the pleasurable reading experiences of both the 
past and the present. 

Theory 3. Young people should read widely books both old 
and new, of a quality up to their capacity for enjoyment, with a 
view to satisfying their present needs and interests, and with 
the hope of guiding them to read better and better books as they 
grow in maturity and reading tastes. The young people should 
have ready access to a large, varied collection of selected books 
which will meet reading needs of each individual in the read- 
ing audience and prove to be a challenge to future growth and 
development. 

Theory 4. Young people should be allowed to make their own 
choice without censorship from adults. Thus, they will enjoy 
reading, will develop the reading habit, and will come in con- 
tact with books that mean something to them. By wide reading, 

. they will unconsciously develop standards. By the very process 
of reading mediocre books, a feeling of surfeit for such mate- 
rial will develop, which will result in a distaste for such read- 
ing and result in a choice of better books. 


Many juveniles have no purpose except to fill in leisure time 
pleasantly. They are in the same category as many other leisure 
time spectator activities, e.g., viewing games, listening to a bed- 
time story on the radio—just conversation. 

Such reading of juveniles is a form of play. Even adults do not 
remain on the “heights” of the classics in their choice of leisure 
reading. The thought expressed by Coryall in that connection 
will bear repeating, “It seems to me that boys have a right to en- 
joy their reading just as much as grown people.” All those inter- 
ested in reading guidance would agree to this. The only problem 
seems to be that of putting the young people in touch with the very 
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best books they will enjoy reading. “No desirable result can be 
produced by coercion, no matter in what form it exists, be it 
grades given by a teacher or the good opinion of the Librarian.” 

The fact that so many young people continue to read time- 
killers, long after they are mature enough to read better and more 
challenging books, causes no end of concern to parents, teachers, 
and librarians. A teacher states the problem and asks a question 
in this wise: “Begin at the child’s reading level and lead him on 
from there. His reading level is true love story, detective story, 
series books, and movie lore. What is the next level?” 

Leonard, who made the statement, “We must begin where the 
children actually are,” which is the principle quoted above, an- 
swered the question raised in the following words: 


As to choice of literature for children, our contention is that we 
must begin where children actually are, must find out the sort of thing 
they prefer and read with delight, but it does not mean that we must rest 
there. Our determination of their actual preferences is useful mainly 
in choosing for our pupils the really fine things that will make a similar 
appeal. And we are not less likely on that account to select for them 
great and classic literature. For indeed many ancient writings are 
closer to the ideas and experiences of our young people today than are 
any contemporary ones. 


Not all separate juveniles are “time killers.” There are many 
books for children that in content, writing, and format are in the 
first rank. The juvenile, during the past decade, has attracted 
writers who are sincere, have something to say, and know how 
to say it. Publishers, too, have made a concerted effort to bring 
out the very best material for children. Illustrators have given 
their best talent and attention to making the juvenile a thing of 
beauty. An examination of the Newbery and the Caldecott awards 
will bear this out. 

There is a great variety in the field of the juvenile, valuable in 
the reading diet of young people. 

(1) There are many juveniles with a historical and social back- 
ground that are well written and give a reasonably accurate pic- 
ture of the life they depict. Juveniles of this type make up the 
great majority of all available. Their by-product of information, 
the direct appeal to imagination and emotion, make them desirable 
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and suitable material for developing young people, and serve also 
as a background for the more mature historical accounts they 
will meet later 
The spirit of romance and adventure can keep a historical 
novel young and abreast of the times, for it is a poor time that 
has none of that spirit. 


(2) Although most juvenile biographies are laudatory, which 
has its drawbacks in that they stress limited episodes and heroic 
actions instead of giving an all-round portrait, this is the ap- 
proach young people need. They are at an age when heroic mod- 
els furnish inspirations and purpose in life. Highly complimentary 
accounts of real people, although still much in the majority, are 
being augmented by the newer type of documented biography, 
which is more critical and psychological. 

(3) Young people seem to have an instinctive love and interest 
in animals, especially those with which they are familiar and 
with which they come in contact. The dog is to them a part of 
their own environment. As an extension of interest, stories of other 
animals—the horse, the cat, wild animals—have their appeal. 
Both the familiar and the strange animals hold elements of pleas- 
ure for the young reader. 

(4) Living in a scientific age, young people daily come into 
contact with applied science; therefore, some, with scientific bent, 
are struck by principles upon which inventions are based; while 
others, with the mechanical bent, are interested in how gadgets 
` work. Because the audience is immature both in intellect and ex- 
perience, books in this field must necessarily be very simple and 
of the popular science type. Such reading is a valuable addition 
to the fund of knowledge. 

(5) Lois O. Maitland gives the criteria for religious juve- 
niles: 

The text must concern itself with the child’s intellectual de- 
velopment, including language, comprehension, reasoning, and 
attention span. “. . . vocabulary, sentence structure, length of 
story. Books must not talk down to children.” The illustration and 
text must show a relationship. 

The juvenile represents many levels of reading difficulty and a 
great variety of subjects and types of literature. The readers are 
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not limited to boys and girls in the elementary school. Junior and 
senior high school pupils read them. The popularity of the juve- 
nile can be measured by the sales of such books, as measured and 
reported in 50 Years of the Best Sellers. 


Sales of juvenile books throughout American bookselling his- 
tory equal, if not surpass, the sale of adult books as far as 
comparable outstanding titles and popular authors are con- 
cerned . . . [report] shows a great number of juveniles or semi- 
juvenile books like Little Women, Pollyanna, Rebecca of Sun- 
nybrook Farm, and When We Were Very Young. In their hey- 
day, many of these were probably sold for adult reading. More 
recently, the famous Ferdinand, hero of screen, song . . . has 
sold over 300,000 copies. 


MAGAZINES 


Magazines are of various kinds, suitable for all interests, pro- 
fessions and trades, and climate of thought. In format, they can be 
as Lilliputian as Quick, or as over-sized as the Saturday Evening 
Post. The format of magazines, as well as the content may have 
an effect on the circulation. Perhaps the phenomenal growth of the 
Reader’s Digest may, in part, be due to its pocket size. À 

This is the age of magazine reading; young people are addicted 
to it, as are adults. The hurried tempo of life makes the short time 
reading in magazines about all the time one can spare from the 
demands of one’s environment. The report of C. H. Melinat on 
magazine best sellers for 1946 leaves no doubt as to their popu- 


larity: 


. Monthly 
Comics 29,661,000 
Popular weeklies 24,624,000 
Women’s magazines 24,105,000 
Motion picture 11,265,000 
Pulps 9,042,000 
Confession 8,773,000 
News magazines 6,872,000 
Home and garden magazines 6,129,000 


Reader’s Digest heads the list with a circulation of 4,500,000. People 


buy most of their periodicals, rather than depend on the library for 


them. 
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Among the various types of magazines, the news magazines keep 
the population informed on the happenings of the day. They are 
“history” in the making except, of course, that the events reported 
may be trivial and not the material from which history is made. 
But each number of a magazine is out-of-date when the succeed- 
ing number appears. However, in libraries, with magazines in 
bound volumes for various years, and the Readers’ Guide to 
Periodical Literature to index them, the material becomes val- 
uable for reference purposes. 

Another use of the news magazines is in the field of classroom 
teaching in such courses as Current History and Modern Prob- 
lems. Such a use was reported in the Wilson Library Bulletin for 
January, 1947—‘The magazine ‘Life’ helps teachers select articles 
from each weekly issue which are particularly useful education- 
ally. It also suggests ways of using them in class.” 

Other magazines are used for the purpose given above; and in 
some schools a variety of magazines, to cover the specialized 
courses taught, stress the current material. Martin reports on the 
plan to use current magazines in a number of courses, as carried 
on on a large scale in California: 


It is a report . . . undertaken through the initiative of the Division 
of Secondary Education of the California State Department of Educa- 
tion. The publisher of Time magazine agreed to supply the copies. 
Other publishers agreed to underwrite certain expense . . . but had no 
voice in the actual direction of the program. The report gives “able dis- 
cussion with specific treatment of courses in English, Science, Social Sci- 
ence.” It is pointed out that much of the material is taken from a 
limited number of magazines, e.g., Time, Life, Fortune. Also, that the 
science field is not well covered. 


It may be noted, that in the use of current magazines as a part 
of classroom teaching, the magazines usually furnish study direc- 
tions, questions, and outlines for their use. This is helpful to teach- 
ers and pupils. 

There are many kinds of general magazines made up of various 
approaches to information and interest. To devise a criteria for 
these is difficult. We might consider the following: 


News. Should be accurate and clear, and should concentrate on 
important items, rather than on the sensational. 
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Articles, Should be written by people in various fields who are 
well prepared by knowledge and experience to discuss the 
matter, 

Opinions. Expressed either in editorials or by writers, would at- 
tempt to give the truth, and show tolerance for other opinions. 

Humor. Some of it is desirable. It should be really mirthful, 
without resorting to the vulgar. 

Fiction. Should be wholesome, sincere, and acceptably written, 
whether it be in the formal or sophisticated standards of 
writing. 

Features. Should catch the interest, or foibles of the moment, 
but should not give them undue importance, 

Advertisements. Should take their secondary place in the pub- 
lication. 


The specialized magazines are very important in the school 
library. What is chosen will depend on the course of study in the 
particular school. In vocational, industrial, and commercial 
schools, the number of magazines will be considerable, and might 
be considered teaching material. The advice of the teachers in their 
choice is not only desirable, but imperative. If foreign languages 
are taught, magazines in that field should also be provided. The 
fine arts should not be overlooked in the choice of magazines. 
Care should be taken in the selection of these magazines so that 
the reading difficulty is not above the ability of the pupils to read 
and understand. However, the capacities and talents of the gifted, 
and the young adults should not be underestimated. 

All school libraries should have magazines on hobbies. The 
selection and number will depend on the interests of the pupils. 
Radio, movie, coin-collecting, stamps, out-of-door life, travel, 
popular science and mechanics, garden, home-making are a few 
areas in which pupils can find both recreation and knowledge. 

A well-rounded magazine collection is desirable, with some 
attention given to the choice of as many as possible included in 
Readers’ Guide to Periodical Literature, because the bound vol- 
umes are useful as reference material. 

Helpful discussion and an evaluation of magazines are to be 
found in Magazines for the High School Library by Martin. 
But the school librarian, in making the choice, should also have 
the advice of the teachers in the school so that the magazine 
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collection will fit the particular school. That is all important. 
The twelve (magazines) which were Enjoyed and Valued most 
frequently chosen by young people as reported by Martin were— 


Boy’s CHorce Giru’s CHorce 
1. Reader’s Digest 1. Reader’s Digest 
2. Life 2. Life 
3. Popular Mechanics 3. Good Housekeeping 
4. Time 4. American Magazine 
5. Popular Science Monthly 5. Literary Digest 
6. American Magazine 6. Ladies’ Home Journal 
7. Collier’s 7. McCall’s Magazine 
8. American Boy 8. Time 
9. Boy’s Life 9. Cosmopolitan 
10. Literary Digest 10. Collier’s 
11. Esquire 11. National Geographic 


12. Saturday Evening Post 12. Pictorial Review 


As Martin points out, pupil choices raise more questions than 
they answer. The conditions under which the study was made; 
the types of magazines available to them; the shades of meaning 
in the pupil’s mind by the terms “valued” and “enjoyed.” The 
fact that they were given a set list to check kept them from in- 
cluding the “pulps” they read widely, and those concerned with 
their major interests, such as the movie, and detective magazines. 
Also interesting was the fact that both boys and girls voted for 
the defunct Literary Digest which has not been issued for many 
years. 


MODERN LANGUAGES 


‘Theznumber, gud kind, of books in the school library in foreign 

- languages will.depend on the courses taught in the particular 
“school. In college preparatory schools, the offerings in languages 
., Will be. gênerous; ånd are likely to be French, German, Spanish, in 
addition to Latin. In many small schools, only one modern lan- 
guage is offered. Wjrich language, will depend on the section of 

‘ the country, Įn the East, it is likely to be French or German; 
in the far West, Spanish is likely to be the choice because of the 


Spanish heritage. ae 
As a rule, there is little outside reading done by pupils in the 


re 
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modern language as a result of classroom stimulation. Pupils seem 
to feel that lesson getting in connection with those courses is all 
they will do to meet requirements. However, there are some 
language-minded students who will do extra reading, and material 
for these should be provided. \ 

Now that the United States has contact with so many nations, 
and is a world power, the importance of modern languages is in- 
creased, Stress should be placed on the practical aspects of the 
knowledge of languages. 

With the needs of the particular school in mind, the librarian 
must still have the larger vision of the values and general rami- 
fications of modern languages as a cultural asset. The kinds and 
types of material that should find a place in the library are sug- 
gested: 


(1) Reference 

Dictionaries.of each of the important foreign languages, 
French, German, Spanish, Latin. 

Grammars of each language. 

(2) Travel designed to interest pupils in the countries. 

(3) History of each country. To make clear their part played 
in civilization. 

(4) Literature. Comparative literature in translation will re- 
veal the culture of the people. 


French 
Hugo—Les Miserables 
Maupassant—Odd Number 
Balzac—Bugenie Grandet 
Ludwig—Napoleon 
Rostand—Cyrano de Bergerac 
German 
Schiller—Plays 
Heine—Poems 
Grimm—Domestic Tales 
Kastner—Missing Miniatura 
Goethe—Faust Part 1 9 
Spanish 
Benavente—Plays 
Cervantes—Don Quixote 
Niggli—Mexican Village 
Fuentes—El Indio 
Diaz—Enriquita and I 
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MYTHS 


What is a classical myth? It is the story explanation of a nat- 
ural phenomenon, of primitive religion, or the childhood of a race. 
The curiosity about the nature about them, the feeling of a need 
for spiritual symbols found its outlet in oral tradition. The wis- 
dom and the search for beauty found expression in the myths told; 
these were passed on from generation to generation. 

Children had best come into contact with myths at an early 
age through stories told them by parent, teacher, or librarian. As 
soon as they are able to read well, myths should be in their read- 
ing diet. Such books as Hawthorne’s Tanglewood Tales are good 
for that purpose. 

Myths have a value in themselves because of the imaginative 
quality of wonder. However, it is because they are essential as 
allusion that they should be within the reading experience of all. 
They serve as background for future reading. It is impossible to 
read the works of great writers with intelligence and understand- 
ing without a knowledge of mythology. Shakespeare, Milton, 
Keats, Shelley used myths and mythical characters to enrich and 
embroider their thought. Even the recent poets, although they 
use myths more sparingly, still find them essential to the beauty 
of expression and imagery. 

At one time, a course in mythology was offered in many sec- 
ondary schools. It was found that it was essential in the under- 
standing of literature. Classic Myths in English Literature by 
Gayley was used as a text. It is still a useful reference on the 
subject. 

In music, many beautiful compositions were inspired by the 
classic myths. “Orpheus and Eurydice” is one of these. The Wag- 
nerian operas are based on the myths of northern lands, Without 
a knowledge of these stories, some of the pleasure in listening to 
the music is lost because the music is descriptive. 

At present, knowledge of myths is essential for yet another 
reason. They are in everyday use to describe commercial objects 
in advertising. The number of references to them in newspapers 
and magazines is amazing. Readers, who see Atlas, Vulean, Mer- 
cury, lose the significance unless they understand the allusion. 
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A valuable book giving the practical use of the myths is that of 
Sabin, Classical Myths that Live Today. It is surprising how 
many myths are in current circulation today. 

In addition to their use in commerce and industry, mythological 
expressions have entered into our everyday conversation. Midas 
touch; Golden Fleece, as rich as Croesus, are just a few of the 
many expressions we use from that source. 

As has been stated, the best time for getting to know the im- 
portant myths is during early youth. In the event that is not pos- 
sible, myths should be introduced to young people in school so 
that they may have the background that will enhance their asso- 
ciative pleasure in reading newspapers, magazines, and books in 
the future. 

Myths are a prolific genre since they represent the childhood 
of many peoples. A good minimum list of books in the field for 
libraries would include the following: 


Bulfinch—Mythology 

Cruse—Young Folk’s Book of Myths (Myths of Many Na- 
tions) 

Gayley—Classic Myths in English Literature 

Guerber—Myths of Northern Lands 

Hawthorne—Wonder Book, and Tanglewood Tales 

Herzberg—Classic Myths 

Sabin—Classical Myths That Live Today 


Nature Myths 
Holbrook—Book of Nature Myths ; 
Skinner—Myths and Legends of Flowers, Trees, Fruits, and 
Plants in All Ages and in All Climes 


NEWBERY MEDAL BOOKS 


Since 1922, the Newbery Medal has been awarded annually 
“for the most distinguished contribution to American literature 
for children.” “It honors John Newbery, a London bookseller of 
the 18th century, who was one of the first to publish books for 
children.” The medal is the gift of Frederic C. Melcher, one of 
the editors of Publishers’ Weekly. It was designed by Rene Paul 
Chamberlain, an American artist. 
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The medal is bestowed at the annual conference of the Ameri- 
can Library Association by the Childrens-Librarian Section. No 
prize money is given. 


Rules for choice: 


Only original works are considered. 
Translations, and compilations are not eligible. 
Must have been written by an American citizen, 
Published the year before award is made. 


Newsery Mepat Books 


1922 Von Loon—Story of Mankind; Liveright 

1923 Lofting—Voyage of Dr. Dolittle; Stokes 

1924 Hawes—Dark Frigate; Little Brown 

1925 Finger—Tales from Silver Lands; Doubleday 
1926 Chrisman—Shen of the Sea; Dutton 

1927 James—Smoky; Scribner 

1928 Mukerji—Gay-Neck; Dutton 

1929 Kelly—Trumpeter of Krakow; Macmillan 

1930 Field—Hitty, Her First Hundred Years; Macmillan 
1931 Coatsworth—Cat Who Went to Heaven; Macmillan 
1932 Armer—Waterless Mountain; Longmans Green 
1933 Lewis—Young Fu of the Upper Yangtze; Winston 
1934 Meigs—Invincible Louisa; Little Brown 

1935 Shannon—Dobry; Viking 

1936 Brink—Caddie Woodlawn; Macmillan 

1937 Sawyer—Roller Skates; Viking 

1938 Seredy—White Stag; Viking 

1939 Enright—Thimble Summer; Rinehart 

1940 Daugherty—Daniel Boone; Viking 

1941 Sperry—Call It Courage; Macmillan 

1942 Edmonds—Matchlock Gun; Dodd Mead 

1943 Gray—Adam of the Road; Viking 

1944 Forbes—Johnny Tremain; Houghton Mifflin 
1945 Lawson—Rabbit Hill; Viking 

1946 Lenski—Strawberry Girl; Lippincott 

1947 Bailey—Miss Hickory; Viking — 

1948 du Bois—Twenty-one Balloons; Viking 

1949 Henry—King of the Wind; Rand McNally 
1950 de Angeli—Door in the Wall; Doubleday 

1951 Yates—Amos Forturie, Free Man; Aladdin 

1952 Clark, Ann Nolan—Secret of the Andes; Viking 
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NEWSPAPERS 


We have become a nation of newspaper readers. While father 
scans the news headlines, mother studies the advertisements, son 
reads the sports, daughter turns to the movie page, and the very 
young son or daughter looks at the “funnies.” The extent to which 
the newspapers have invaded our lives is almost beyond belief. 
One study found that 857% read newspapers daily. The following 
statistics are of interest: 


Total daily newspaper circulations in the United States had 
another record-breaking year in 1951, exceeding 54 million for 
the first time in history, Editor & Publisher reported. 

The trade publication said that on Jan. 1, 1952, there were 
1,773 daily newspapers in the United States. Their combined 
daily net paid circulation was 54,017,938 on Oct. 31, the latest 
date for which figures were available. 

There are 1,454 evening dailies, representing a net gain of 
four over a year ago. In the morning field there are 319, a net 
loss of three. 


Newspapers not only present the news, but are made up of 
many features, some of them syndicated to appear in many 
papers; some on subjects that formerly were the province of 
specialized magazines and books. Thus, we have material on 
business, finance, sports, home-making, travel, book-reviews, 
movies, comics, and the opinions of commentators. The newspaper 
seems to try to be “all things to all men,”—yes, and to all women 
and children also. However, news is their main reason for being. 
How they obtain this is of importance to the reader. Senior 
Scholastic gives a fine account of the news gathering agencies as 
follows: 

Associated Press is now the largest news gathering organization in 
the world. Throughout its 100 years of existence, the AP has sought 
constantly to extend its coverage - - - After a three year court fight, 
the AP makeup was altered somewhat in 1945. The Supreme Court 
decided that the AP was a type of monopoly because its members could 
prevent other newspapers from buying AP service. Following the deci- 
sion, the AP now sells it services to non-members . - - 

The United Press, unlike the AP, is not a cooperative. It is a com- 
pletely independent organization which sells its service to all comers. 
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The International News Service is controlled by the Hearst news- 
papers. Its specialties are features and human interest material along 
with a wide coverage of foreign news. 

Reuters . . . is as British as cricket, or afternoon tea. Its ownership 
is shared by the newspapers of Britain. 

France Presse, The directors . . . maintain that their news service is 
impartial and free of control of any French government group. It is 
growing rapidly and has 53 foreign bureaus. 

Tass . . . government owned and government controlled. It enjoys 
a monopoly in the vast USSR. Every one of the 8,639 dailies and weeklies 
has to subscribe to it. 


The editorials, in newspapers, once so influential because they 
expressed the opinion of the editors, are no longer taken seriously 
by the readers. Many editorials are now stock formulations, syn- 
dicated and sold to many small town papers. Therefore, these do 
not really express the opinion of the town editor or of his com- 
munity. 

Since young people are now newspaper readers and will con- 
tinue to be so in adult life, they should be taught in school, as a 
part of their literature training, to analyze them with a view to 
bringing about their improvement. This is to be done by recogniz- 
ing what is good as well as bad. Important in the problem is the 
reason for the freedom of the press and its responsibilities, 

Essential to the above is having on hand good examples of 
newspapers. The Sunday edition of the New York Times and the 
Christian Science Monitor should be available to young people, 
no matter how small the school. These, with the local newspaper, 
will be found valuable in courses in history and current problems. 

Even though most newspapers leave much to be desired, stand- 
ards will not be raised until the Public is ready for them; and that 
is where the training of young people in newspaper reading comes 
in. There need be no undue pessimism because, even with the ad- 
vantage newspapers have in the Bill of Rights, they have not fully 
lived up to their opportunities. There is something to be said in 
the spirit of optimism, as Commanger indicates: 


As for newspapers, Americans have, perhaps, the best and the worst 
in the world. No newspapers in any country are as well edited, or contain 
so much reliable news as the New York Times, New York Herald- 
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Tribune, Christian Science Monitor, Baltimore Sun, St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch. 
Few newspapers, on the other hand, are as bad as some of the tabloids 
or sensation-mongering papers that are published in some large cities. 
But there is this to be said for even the worst of American newspapers 
—they are wholly free from goyernment control and from political 
censorship of any kind. 


Newspaper accounts are usually considered as ephemeral. In 
reality, that is not true; because the day by day reports taken 
together are history in the making, the climate of opinion, and the 
ebb and flow of social developments. For some problems, news- 
papers have the best answers. The New York Times Index, along 
with bound numbers of that newspaper, is a valuable reference 
tool. 

For the very large secondary school library, the American 
Newspaper Directory will be found to be a useful reference book 
in the field. 


(THE) NOVEL 


As a literary form, the novel lends itself to a great variety of 
subject matter and purpose. It does not have the limitations of 
length. It can be as short as Richard Harding Davis’s The Con- 
sul, or as long as Gone With the Wind. It can be light in mood 
as Stockton’s The Casting Away of Mrs. Lecks and Mrs. Aleshine, 
or as serious as Moby Dick. Its purpose may be to entertain and 
instruct at the same time. Of this art, Mark Twain is a master; 
and his book, The Connecticut Yankee, a good example of an his- 
torical burlesque. Social problems are the stuff of which many 
novels are made. Thus, Dickens used his art in Nicholas Nickleby, 
and brought pathos, pity, and humor to bear on the educational 
evils of his day, which resulted in their correction. Some novels 
have influenced history, as witness, Uncle Tom’s Cabin, a thesis 
novel with an influence beyond its deserts. John Barleycorn, by 
Jack London did much to strengthen the cause of prohibition. 
The folk poetry of Ireland is well expressed in the Crock of Gold; 
the folk customs of Scandinavia in Selma Lagerléf’s The Bridal 
Wreath; the national characteristics of Russia in Turgenefv’s 
Fathers and Children. 
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At the present time, unless reading can compete in attractive- 
ness with the movie, radio, automobile, social gatherings, athletics, 
sports, and television, there is danger that there will be less read- 
ing as times goes on. Reading as a leisure occupation must take 
its chance with the rest. Short stories in magazines, short detec- 
tive and mystery stories, comics, funny strip stories in the news- 
papers are becoming popular because they fill in short periods of 
time. 

Most of the novels read by young people were originally written 
for adults. There is a continual transfer of adult books into the 
young adult field. Some of these are: 


Best Sellers: 


Some are immediately adopted by younger readers as their 
own, others find themselves on reading lists after a few years. 
Still others are entirely forgotten in time. 


Classical novel: 

A generation that enjoyed Scott, Thackeray, Eliot would like 
the following generation to get the same pleasure. Unfortu- 
nately, the tempo of life at present is not favorable to the un- 
dertaking. Teachers of literature try to make these novels 
pleasurable by giving an interesting background of the time, 
with little success, as far as engendering interest in the stu- 
dents is concerned. However, there are a few students who find 
pleasure in the classical novel. 


Fore-runners of the present era: 

The group of writers who influenced the present-day novelists 
are a source of interesting material that has not been sufficiently 
brought to the attention of the young adult of today. Arnold 
Bennett and Hardy have something to say to this generation. 


General run of novels: 

All novels written for adults have a chance of finding their 
way into the adolescent reading experience. They need not 
necessarily be best sellers or classics. Often books without mar- 
velous selling power have a staying power that outlasts their 
more fortunate book brothers. Some of the best books for young 
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people have won their place because they were found, after thor- 
ough acquaintance, to be the stuff of which good reading is 
made, Such books might be mentioned: 


Aldrich—A Lantern in Her Hand 
Fisher—A Bent Twig 

Hemon—Maria Chapdelaine 
Hough—The Covered Wagon 
Rice—Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage Patch 
Tarkington—Alice Adams 

Wister—The Virginian 


The light novel is in the diet of mature adolescent girls and a 
whole host of women. This type of novel usually follows set 
patterns which may be analyzed as: 


(1) The Cinderella story brought up to date. In the United 
States it may take the form of a poor working girl who, after 
many and sundry misunderstandings, marries her rich em- 
ployer and lives happily ever afterwards. 

(2) The triangle plot which concerns itself with the love duel 
between two men and a woman or the other way around. 
| (3) The adventure novel in which anything may happen in 
| any time or place. The only requisite is that the movement be 
fast and furious. 

(4) Boy meets girl. 

“These light novels for leisure moments” are characterized by 
Í much conversation, short and snappy, of the exclamation type 
variety. The characters must be young, beautiful, and misun- 
derstood; there must be plenty of chance meetings and happen- 
ings; there must be nothing more serious than obvious plots. 
Things must begin to move from the first sentence, and must 
hasten through to the end. There must be suspense, but not to 
such an extent that it will tax the patience of the reader, who 
is more concerned with reaching the happy ending. 


There is a place for the realistic novel in the secondary school 
library provided a wise choice is made. Most of them are not 
suitable for the adolescent because they lack restraint and choose 
the sordid areas of life. Some show evidence that the author tries 


to shock the reader i 
The very recent novels show the disillusionment of the author 
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and his loss of faith in moral principles. They seem to delight in 
pictures of unconventional life and intimate bedroom scenes. 
Much of the action is concerned with drinking and smoking, with 
the characters showing no clear-cut philosophy or purpose in 
life. The young adults are not mature enough to recognize that 
these pictures are distorted. At their age, these novels can do 
more harm than good. 

School library book collections should include the best books 
of both classical and modern authors; the better light novels 
should be provided for relaxation and recreation, the serious nov- 
els for the light they throw on the problems of living together. The 
supreme test of any novel suitable for the teen age is that it be 
wholesome without being inane. 

The standards of selection given by Silverthorn are sound, prac- 
tical, and are based on the intellectual and emotional needs of 
young people: 

(1) It is written in good English, suitable to the novel life 
depicted, with good taste and réstraint in choice of language 
and the situations depicted. 

(2) The theme, or dominant idea is one worth weaving a 
story about, having in it a deep rooted universal appeal. 

(3) It depicts experiences of life worth while for others to 

* enter into vicariously, such as romance, adventure, sacrifice, 
daring, success. Whatever this is, it is a fine type. 

(4) It is conducive to the enlargement of one’s understand- 
ing and sympathy for people and the conditions under which 
they live, and helps one to appreciate them in their struggle for 
life and happiness. 

(5) It is stimulating to right thinking and action. 

(6) It satisfies natural desires and curiosities in a normal, 
wholesome way. 

(7) The author is sincere in his attempt to amuse or to en- 
tertain, to provoke thought, to give expression to an artistic 
theory, ete. 

(8) It is aesthetically satisfying. 

(9) It does not confuse a philosophy of life with a psycho- 
logical theory. z 

(10) The line between right and wrong is clear cut and dis- 
tinct, or there is called forth a judgment on the part of the 
reader when issues are blurred. 
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OBJECTIVES 


In the long distant past, teachers and librarians had a set of 
ideals to which they subscribed. These were not in definite form, 
and were not standardized for all. In professional meetings, edu- 
cators would lay stress on the high mission of teacher and librar- 
ian; this being in the nature of a “pep talk.” In most cases, these 
ideals were not intended to be reached, but were merely standards 
which gave the teacher a vision of the high value of her calling. 

The formulation of the Seven Cardinal Principles of Secondary 
Education was a real step forward in education because educators 
came to an understanding, and a definite analysis, of what young 
people needed and what secondary education aimed to give the 
pupils. Moreover, it was generally accepted by all schools, and 
served well to determine the curriculum. The Seven Cardinal 
Principles were issued as a report of the Commission on Reorgani- 
zation of Secondary Education appointed by the National Edu- 
cation Association, and are as follows: 


(1) Health 

(2) Command of fundamental processes 
(3) Worthy home membership 

(4) Vocation 

(5) Citizenship 

(6) Worthy use of leisure time 


(7) Ethical character 
(U.S. Bureau of Education, Bulletin No. 35, 1918) 


With the change in the American scene, brought on by a 
major war, scientific inventions, and a depression, conditions and 
ideas had changed. The increase in the great number of students 
in secondary schools with different attitudes toward many social, 
political, and economic problems made a change in objectives 
necessary. The Seven Cardinal Principles no longer seemed to in- 
dicate the real needs and desires of the majority of young people 
of the present generation. They were realistic, and wanted an edu- 
cation to fit the present state of life. It was to meet this demand 
that the National Education Association appointed a committee to 
draft other objectives. This was done with rare foresight. The 
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needs of the pupil were canvassed and objectives formulated to 
fit these needs. These objectives were formulated as “The Pur- 
poses of Education in American Democracy,” and found general 
acceptance, but with reservations in some quarters. 

Because the objectives face the facts of what the pupils want 
to fit them for adult life in the present society, and because they 
seem to stress the realistic, practical, vocational, and economic 
conditions, there has been criticism that the moral and cultural 
values in the past heritage had not been specifically included. 
That these are implied, is certain. 


Tue Purposes or EDUCATION IN AMERICAN DEMOCRACY 


National Education Association, Educational Policies Commis- 
sion, The Purposes of Education in American Democracy, 
Washington, D.C., 1938. 


The Objectives of Self-Realization 


The Inquiring Mind. The educated person has an appetite for 
learning. 

Speech. The educated person can speak the mother tongue 
clearly. 

Reading. The educated person reads the mother tongue effi- 
ciently. 

Writing. The educated person writes the mother tongue effi- 
ciently. 

Number. The educated person solves his problems of counting 
and calculating. 

Sight and Hearing. The educated person is skilled in listening 
and observing. 

Health Knowledge. The educated person understands the basic 
facts concerning health and disease. 
Public Health. The educated person works to improve the 
health of the community. . 
Recreation. The educated person is,participant and spectator in 
many sports and other pastimes. 

Intellectual Interests. The educated person has mental re- 
sources for the use of leisure. 

Esthetic Interests. The educated person appreciates beauty. 

Character. The educated person gives responsible direction to 
his own life. 
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The Objectives of Human Relationship 

Respect for Humanity. The educated person puts human rela- 
tionships first. 

Friendships. The educated person enjoys a rich, sincere, and 
varied social life. 

Cooperation. The educated person can work and play with 
others. 

Courtesy. The educated person observes the amenities of social 
behavior. 

Appreciation of the Home. The educated person appreciates the 
family as a social institution. y 

Conservation of the Home. The educated person conserves fam- 
ily ideals. 

Homemaking. The educated person is skilled in homemaking. 

Democracy in the Home. The educated person maintains demo- 
cratic family relationships. 


The Objectives of Economic Efficiency 
Work. The educated producer knows the satisfaction of good 
workmanship. 
Occupational Information. The educated producer understands 
the requirements and opportunities for various jobs. 
Occupational Choice. The educated producer has selected his 


occupation. Sala 
Occupational Efficiency. The educated producer succeeds in his 


chosen vocation. Canad 
Occupational Adjustment. The educated producer maintains 


and improves his efficiency. A 
Occupational Appreciation. The educated producer appreciates 


the social value of his work. 
Personal Economics. The educated consumer plans the eco- 


nomics of his own life. 
Consumer Judgment. The educated consumer develops stand- 


ards for guiding his expenditures. : t 
Efficiency in Buying. The educated consumer is an informed and 


skillful buyer. 3 
Consumer Protection. The educated consumer takes appropriate 


measures to safeguard his interests. 
The Objectives of Civic Responsibility 
Social Justice. The educated citizen is sensitive to the dispari- 
ties of human circumstance. 
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Social Activity. The educated citizen acts to correct unsatisfac- 
tory conditivns. 

Social Understanding. The educated citizen seeks to understand 
social structures and social processes. 

Critical Judgment. The educated citizen has defenses against 
propaganda. 

Tolerance. The educated citizen respects honest differences of 
opinion. 

Conservation. The educated citizen has a regard for the na- 
tion’s resources. 

Social Applications of Science. The educated citizen measures 
scientific advance by its contribution to the general welfare. 

World Citizenship. The educated citizen is a cooperating mem- 
ber of the world community. 

Law Observance. The educated citizen respects the law. 

| Economic Literacy. The educated citizen is economically lit- 

erate. 

Political Citizenship. The educated citizen accepts his civic 
duties. 

Devotion to Democracy. The educated citizen acts upon an 
unswerving loyalty to democratic ideals. 


The Purposes of Education in American Democracy have 
largely superseded the Seven Cardinal Principles. The trend in 
many schools is to make them their goal. Of course, this is done 
only in part, and imperfectly in most schools. 

A very practical analysis of the objectives of the small high 
school is given in Douglass and others in Education for Life 
Adjustment. These are formulated in the spirit of the objectives 
of the Educational Policies Commission report. The list given 
by Douglass will be found helpful by teachers and librarians 
because it indicates what the young people of today need. In 
order of their importance the list is as follows: 


Citizenship training 

Maintenance of health 

Civie responsibility 

How to study k 
Reading comprehension 
Development of responsibility 


a a A pt 
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7. Oral expression 

8. Conservation 

9. Dignity of labor 

10. Problems of democracy 
11. Reading critically 

12. Intelligent initiative 
13. Safety education 

14. International relations. 


The above analysis is applicable to all levels of education, and is 
a fine foundation for the development of the young into adult 
life. 

The most generally accepted objectives of school libraries at all 
level are as follows: 


“The aim of the library is threefold: first to provide books and other 
materials for the enriched teaching of every subject taught in the 
school; second, to provide books and magazines for recreational reading, 
thereby encouraging the reading habit and helping to provide for a wise 
use of leisure time; and third, to give definite instruction in the use of 
books and libraries in order to enable students to acquire skill in the 
handling of materials.” 


Added to these, the following might be suggested to which book 
selection can contribute. These are fundamental because of the 
changing objectives and the teaching practices of schools. 


More books and magazines that present the present scene 

All types of visual aids 

Books that stimulate pupil self-realization 

Material that presents realistic information on vocations and 
vocational opportunities 

Enrichment of the reference collection, so that information 
will be the basis for opinion 

An informal, yet skillful guidance towards the imaginative 
and humanistic literature to complement and refine the prac- 
tical trend of education 

Indirect moral teaching to be found in literature made im- 
mediately accessible in the most attractive form to young 
people 

All forms of beauty possible brought into the library to give 

and explain the sense of values. 
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Many of the objectives for secondary education apply equally 
to the boys and girls in the upper grades of the elementary 
schools, but younger children have special needs which the book 
collection should fill. In addition to the fundamental need for 
security and love in the home, and safety and wholesomeness in 
the environment, the following may be mentioned to which a well- 
selected and adequate book collection can contribute. 

Basic in the problem is the CURIOSITY present in every child 
to a more or less extent, which may take the form of: 


Curiosity about nature and animals with which they come in 
contact 

Curiosity about people and places 

Curiosity about what makes machines work 

Curiosity about facts and proofs of facts 

Curiosity about the why of moral standards of “do and don’t” 

Curiosity about the social world about them 

Curiosity about play of the imagination in the world of “make 
believe” 

Curiosity about the need for creative experiences and knowledge 
of how to do it 


In addition— 

the desire for self-expression 

the urge for activity 

the craving for praise 

the wish to emulate 

the love of rime and rhythm 

the desire for pictures 

Children crave answers to their questions, beginning with 
“Why?” The book collection can do this provided it has been 
selected with a knowledge of child psychology and the recog- 
nition of the fact that the interests and needs of children change 
from time to time. This calls for a knowledge of the printed mate- 
rial, and an informal guidance technique. 


PAMPHLETS 


Some of the best material for the Elementary School level and 
the school library comes in pamphlet form. Because pamphlets 
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are difficult to handle and to circulate, school libraries have not 
made full use of them. This paper bound material should be placed 
in temporary covers, should be classified and catalogued, and 
treated as books. Pamphlets that do not have a permanent value 
should be a part of the vertical file. 

For the middle grades, there is a wealth of pamphlet material 
formulated by specialists in various fields with a double check 
for accuracy. The vocabulary has received attention, the print is 
large and clear, and the illustrations add to their attractiveness. 
They are informational. The material is not controversial be- 
cause it does not express opinions, but is concerned with facts. The 
subjects covered are those immediately useful in science, social 
science, and general information. Most of them deal with the 
practical things in the environment. The main appeal is to the 
curiosity of young people, and an attempt is made to satisfy it. 
The pamphlet series most generally found in elementary schools 
are issued by the following publishers: 


American Education Press, Columbus, Ohio 
Unit Study Books 

Follett Publishing Co., Chicago ` 
Unified Social Studies 


Bobbs-Merrill, Indianapolis, Indiana UCATIGN SS 
Everyday Health Fe ov ee LEON 


Harper, New York A 
Vocation and Work fs Dept. of Extension 
Picture Fact Books oe SERVICE, 


Ra 


Row Peterson, Evanston, Illinois D 
Basic Science Education Series Sar ec ho 
Basie Social Science, Series Rr ta UN 
Our Freedoms Series re i 
Silver Burdett, New York 
Unit Activity Reading Pamphlets 
Singer, L. W., New York 
Social Science Series 
Subjects are covered by more than one series; and this pro- 
vides subject matter for comparison, or for added information. 
The number and kind of series chosen for a particular school will 
depend on the science and social science units taught because the 
material in most of the series is standardized as to grade, diffi- 
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cult in reading, and treats of things in the environment of the 
pupils; these pamphlets may be considered good teaching mate- 
rial. However, from time to time, there must be a weeding out 
process of those pamphlets which no longer are up-to-date. When 
more recent material is available, the pamphlets that no longer 
serve a purpose should be discarded. Since they are inexpensive, 
this can be done without too much loss to the book budget. 


Secondary School Level 


Pamphlets are especially useful in the areas in which there is 
no controversy, but these are relatively few. In the field of agri- 
culture, the U.S. Government Department of Agriculture issues 
bulletins and pamphlets useful in the library and the classroom. 
But these must be chosen with care. Of the great mass published, 
only a few are really useful at the secondary level. Schools offer- 
ing units or courses in agriculture will find this material authori- 
tative and inexpensive. The Agricultural Yearbook is a useful 
reference book in all libraries, 

Vocational conditions, the philosophy of work, and opportu- 
nities are continually undergoing change. Therefore, materials in 
the field will need a continual re-evaluation in the light of newer 
tendencies. Occupational monographs are a good type of material 
because they are likely to be up-to-date and realistic, These 
should be put in temporary binding and made ready for circula- 
tion. Some of the pamphlets on vocations are issued by: 


National Broadcasting Co., New York 
On Your Job (radio scripts) 
Quarrie Cor., Chicago 
Vocational Monograph Series 
US. Office of Education 
Guidance Leaflets 


Another area in which pamphlets can serve is in the field of 
safety education. Units in the subject are to be found in both ele- 
mentary and secondary school social science courses. Many agen- 
cies are interested in the field and issue pamphlets and leaflets on 
the subject. Some that might be mentioned are: 


American Automobile Association 
American Red Cross 
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Junior Town Meeting 

National Council of Parents and Teachers 
National Fire Prevention Association 
National Safety Council 


Units on transportation are offered by many schools, both at 
the elementary and the junior high school level. There is much 
free material issued by railroads, bus, aviation, and truck lines, 
and steamship companies. These are attractively illustrated with 
useful maps and information. 

Pamphlets in the social science field at the secondary level, 
because they treat of subjects pertaining to politics, government, 
economics, foreign policy, internal affairs, international relations, 
are at present highly controversial. In the upper grades of high 
school, where the pupils are approaching adulthood, they are inter- 
ested in what they read in the newspapers and hear discussed in 
the home and over the radio. They have opinions on the contro- 
versial subjects, or are forming them. Because conditions which 
cause maladjustments in the environment, government, and eco- 
nomics are continually changing, buying books on moot ques- 
tions is a waste of the book budget, since they are out of date 
almost before they are published. Therefore, pamphlets, because 
they respond more readily to the climate of opinion, are the best 
source of material. It must be recognized that no blanket ap- 
proval can be given to any pamphlet material in the area of con- 
troversy. All, or any, material in the field may be subject to 
criticism by one group or another. The following practical exam- 
ple from the Denver Post, February 21, 1952, will make that 
clear: 


Union Asks Scroors REINSTATE 3 PAMPHLETS 


The Denver Federation of Teachers (A. F. of L.) asked the board of 
education Wednesday to reinstate three public affairs pamphlets with- 
drawn from publie school classrooms almost a year ago by a committee 
of the instruction department. 

Of those still unwelcome on school book shelves, the organization asked 
the return of these three: 

1—“Human Rights,” by Roger Baldwin, chairman emeritus and 
former executive director of the American Civil Liberties Union. 
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2—“Cartels or Free Enterprise?” by Thurman Arnold, trust-busting 
attorney. 

38—“What About Communism?” by Arthur Schlesinger, head of the 
department of history of the Harvard graduate school and a leading 
American historian. 

The three pamphlets presumably will come before the committee for 
review again this year, but the federation sought their immediate 
reinstatement. 


Certain groups issue pamphlets and fugitive material in con- 
troversial fields. Most of them are issued by propaganda or pres- 
sure groups interested in putting over some idea in the realm of 
international relations, economic systems, politics, government, 
religion, social betterment, or change. Since groups are likely to 
be criticized, the material they issue will be in question also, Some 
of the groups issuing material are: 


American Association of the United Nations 
American Civil Liberties Union 

Carnegie Endowment for International Peace 
Child Study Association of America 

C.LO. Department of Research and Education 
Civil Liberties Union 

Federal Council of Churches of Christ in America 
Foreign Policies Association * 

Institute of Pacifie Relations 

National Association for the Advancement of Colored People 
National Conference of Christians and Jews 


At this writing, the motives of a few groups have been under 
investigation. What stand the school will take in regard to the 
materials they issue will depend on the attitude of the community 
and the policy of the school, That also presents a problem for the 
school library. 

The word propaganda as applied to a group has an unfortunate 
connotation. Propaganda can be good as well as bad. Many of the 
groups named above have ideals, concepts, doctrines, and informa- 
tion to spread that are humanitarian, moral and highly desirable. 
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PARTICIPATION-READING 


Without reader participation, a book is only a thing of paper, 
print, and binding. It takes the reader to make this inanimate 
book alive. Because the author suggests images and awakens 
ideas and concepts that may affect the emotions, moods, and ideas 
of the reading audience to whom it is addressed, a whole set of 
psychological reactions take place. These may be almost the same, 
or different in the various readers. The reader and the author are 
in partnership if there is an understanding between them. The 
book is inert if it does not attract and influence readers. “It is 
the good reader that makes the good book.” 

How much a reader gets from a particular book will depend 
on many things. First of all, upon the book itself. If it is a book 
of information, the reader is likely to use his previous knowledge, 
association, and some degree of concentration, and purpose. If the 
book is concerned with imagination, aesthetic, and creative con- 
cepts, then the reader appeal will be to the mood, emotion, and 
subjective state of mind and heart. An objective book of ideas 
may be so strong in its influence that it may lead to action 
because it pleads so strongly for an opinion or belief. As has been 
stated, “Revolutions start in ink-pots.” 

The creative books, be they poetry, short stories, novels, drama, 
or biography, are rich in imagery, an awareness of the universal 
in human behavior, the motives and drives, hopes and aspirations 
of human life, abstract ideas of right and wrong, and the comedy 
and tragedy of existence. It can arouse the feeling of beauty and 
destiny. The end-product is appreciation and a sense of entering 
into vicarious experiences. All this is possible if the reader par- 
ticipates actively. 

If the reader cooperates passively with the author, there is only 
a vague picture in the mind. Thus, the informational reading is 
only partially assimilated in practical, objective books. In the 
imaginative books, the reader is not stirred by the author’s efforts 
to arouse appreciation for beauty of scene, imagery, and under- 
standing of human nature. Many young people do not get all there 
is in a book because of the sequence of thought, as well as the 
difficult language in which it is presented. 
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Attempts of adults, who would guide the reading of young 
people, to find out just what children get from their reading has 
brought few measurable results. Although children may be articu- 
late when speaking of the concrete things in their environment, 
they find it difficult to express subjective experiences and states of 
mind. About the only expression they use in speaking of a book 
is, “It is a good book.” “It is a bad book.” “I liked it.” “I did not 
like it.” When asked to give the reason for any one of the state- 
ments, there is usually a silence, or perhaps a repetition of the 
statement which gives no clue, except that it was or was not en- 
joyable to the reader. But still the inquirers are at a loss to know 
anything definite. The book reports usually given in the class- 
room are sorry affairs because the pupil does not have the vocabu- 
lary for the abstract and aesthetic ideas, and cannot put into 
words an analysis of emotion and feelings. Besides, many times 
the impressions received by the pupil from his reading are only 
half felt or understood. Usually, if pressed by the teacher for an 
oral or written report, the pupil will attempt to give the story in a 
halting, disconnected, and uncertain way. 

It is essential that young people grasp fully the materials essen- 
tial in their education; for this, study, concentration, purpose, and 
reasoning are needed. Mastery of principles are needed in exact 
mathematics, science, spelling, history, and other subjects in the 
course of study. In contrast, in the realm of the imaginative lit- 
erature, no set reaction is possible because subjective states are 
involved. Here the author and the particular individual have their 
experiences together without set rule or measurement. The indi- 
vidual may react to the suggestions in a book in a different way, 
or more fully at one time than at another. It may affect his in- 
ward life, or leave him indifferent. Different readers will get 
more or less emotional satisfactions from the same material 
read. Only general observations can be given of some of the ele- 
ments that may affect the reading participation in imaginative 
literature: 


Maturity Reading ability 
Physical Association of ideas 
Mental Understanding of allusions 
Social Background of concepts 
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Experience 
Actual 
Vicarious 
Special talents 
Art 
Manual arts 
Creative writing 
Sensitivity 
To mood in nature, in human 
beings 
To human well-being and 
suffering 
To subtle suggestions, to 


School 
Community 


Mood 


Static 
Changing 


Emotional state 


Blue 

Pessimistic 

Hopeful 

Stress and strain 

On the heights 

Sympathy for the vagaries of 
human nature 


ideas and ideals not di- Indifferent 
rectly expressed Worried 
Environment Discouraged 
Home 


Each child changes from time to time in his taste in reading, 
and in what he brings to the book. Because we read with our ex- 
periences, one type of reading may appeal at one time and not at 
another. 

There are young people who naturally seem to be “bookish” 
and to respond to what the creative author has to offer. These 
readers are the joy of the teacher and the librarian. However, 
there are many children to whom books do not appeal. The reason 
for this may be that they have not been introduced to them prop- 
erly, they do not read with speed and comprehension, or they are 
literal and practical minded. Fortunately there is material for all 
kinds of young people—the “how to do” books may appeal to 
them. 


PERSONALITY, MANNERS, AND CHARM 


America has become personality conscious. This applies to 
adults as well as to young people. The practical value of pleas- 
ing people has become the main objective of many. Dale Carnegie 
is a sort-of a Bible written down to the masses, while Emily Post 
is the High Priestess of what is proper and correct etiquette. It is 
hard to tell when and how this concern with personality got 
started. That it is an ever-present interest is certain, because 
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books in the field have been numerous, and their public large. 

In the past, teaching young people manners and the develop- 
ment of desirable personality traits was the province of the home. 
Now, the schools have taken it over. It cannot be denied that such 
training is essential if there are to be satisfying social relation- 
ships. Moreover, their experience as workers, the getting and 
keeping of a job may depend on their manners, and in the case of 
the girls, even their charm. The educators in the industrial arts 
field have recognized this and have scheduled courses in personal 
problems. Much time and energy is now spent in our schools on 
the personal problems of young people, with the purpose of mak- 
ing them adjusted to their environment and human relationships. 
Perhaps, basing this on the fundamental character elements in 
good manners might be a good approach. 

Some of the late books in the field that enjoy wide popularity 
are: 


Berry, Mary. Manners Made Easy. N.Y.: McGraw-Hill, 1949. 

Betz, Betty. Your Manners Are Showing. N.Y.: Grosset, 1946. 

Bryant, Bernice M. Future Perfect. Indianapolis: Bobbs-Mer- 
rill, 1944. 

Burket, G. B. Manners Please. Chicago: Beckley-Cardy, 1949. 

Carnegie, Dale. How to Win Friends and Influence People. 
N.Y.: Simon & Schuster, 1937. 

Daly, Sheila J. Personality Plus! N.Y.: Dodd, 1946. 

Hadida, Sophie C. Manners for Millions. N.Y.: Permabooks, 
1950. 

Post, Emily. Etiquette. Latest edition. 

Scott, Judith. Manners for Moderns. Philadelphia: Macrae- 
Smith, 1949. 

Woodward, Elizabeth. Strictly Private. N.Y.: Crowell, 1944. 


The present need for attention to personality is not academic. 
It is realistic and the recognition of its importance in industry 
and the professions has been recognized. That is not to say that 
knowledge, training, efficiency do not count. 


POETRY 


Tt is in the home that the young child usually has his first expe- 
rience with poetry, and that is fortunate. With the freedom from 
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routine, surrounded by love and security, the setting is favorable 
to its enjoyment. Simple poems of objects he knows about, or can 
imagine with the addition of rhythm and illustrations, make a 
delightful experience. Very young children enjoy poems even 
though they do not understand them. It is the rhythm that seems 
to catch and hold their attention, and no wonder; because rhythm 
can express so many moods and movements: “It may suggest 
gay, lighthearted dancing, the tramp of marching feet, the maj- 
esty of a king’s coronation, the gurgling of a brook, the galloping 
of horses, or various other effects.” 

When the young child is ready and able to read the poems, his 
love of the rhythm still is strong, so that he usually chooses the 
poems with a definite beat. Fortunate also is the fact that at that 
age there are so many fine poems written by poets who under- 
stood the hearts and minds of the young. Milne, Stevenson, Field, 
De La Mare, Aldis, Fyleman are only a few of the many who 
wrote delightful poetry for young children. Included also, should 
be the Mother Goose rhymes. Fortunately, at that primary school 
level, poetry is read aloud, by teacher and pupils. That is the way 
it should be experienced so that the music of the lines is heard. 
Poetry and music have a natural affinity. 


“There is an intimate relationship between poetry, and the twin arts 
of music and the dance. The magic of poetry lies in its blending of 
thought, feeling, and music. In poetry, speech is actually fused with 
rhythm . . . Among the ancient Greeks, poetry was always sung, and 
accompanied by dances that were in rhythm with the verse. The epic 
poems of the Vikings were also sung, as were the ballads of the Eliza- 
bethans. The medieval Troubadour was a singer, lute player and com- 
poser.” 


When we come to the upper grades of the elementary school, 
and the junior high school, the young people seem to lose their 
interest and love of poetry; in fact, many have a distaste for it. 
We must search for the reason for this. 

From the exhaustive study made by L. V. Cavins in his thesis, 
Standardization of American Poetry, we learn that most of the 
poetry studied as literature in the upper grades of the elementary 
grades is too difficult for the pupils. They comprehend only a 
small fraction of what they read. Moreover, the selections are un- 
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suited for their interest and experience. As an example, he gives 
Bryant’s “Thanatopsis,” which he found on courses of study in 
grade 5 and all the way to grade 8. 

It is likely that the distaste for poetry started lower than the 
upper grade level, due to the difficulty in understanding the poems 
and choice of poems read. Arbuthnot throws light on the subject 
matter: 


Many children have learned to distrust the subject matter of poetry 


. . - We have given them pedantic verse designed to teach manners or 
morals . . . then we have given children poems that voice the philosophy 
of old age rather than that of exuberant childhood . . . We have given 


children poetry that is obscure. 


The above, plus the reading difficulty inherent in the form 
and diction of poetry, makes difficult reading for young people. 
Some of the baffling things are: figures of speech, descriptions, 
special vocabulary, and the order of the words, inverted sen- 
tences. 

Another factor that enters into the problem is that silent, rather 
than oral, reading is the rule in the higher grades. Therefore, 
poetry is not heard. To be enjoyed, it must be read aloud. 

This distaste for poetry is evident in the senior high school, 
in a greater degree. Only a few pupils really find it enjoyable and 
meaningful. When we consider the fact that the course of study 
in most schools requires a relatively large amount of poetry to 
be studied in literature classes, the problem of the teacher can be 
imagined. Then, too, poetry, in many cases, is taught as a content 
subject instead of what it is—an art. 

In reality, poetry cannot be taught. It is a personal relationship 
between the poet and the reader. Its appeal is to the mood, emo- 
tion, experience, dreams, hopes, fears, aspirations—all these are 
intangible, yet are real in any human being. So many things enter 
into the appreciation that cannot be determined by teaching or 
tests; the poet may interpret the reader to himself , May express 
what the reader is not articulate enough to say, or even think. 

“The poet uses magic spectacles when he describes the most 
commonplace thing . . . He makes the common uncommon as 
he paints a picture with well-chosen words.” 
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Poetry is an ornament many people think, but it is really fun- 
damental to human culture and civilization. It makes us sensitive 
to the feelings of ourselves and others, and interprets nature in all 
its moods. How to interest young people in poetry is a problem. 
We know how it cannot be done; the question is how to find 
ways of doing it. Some suggestions: 


Treat poetry as an art subject 

Relate it to music, dancing and painting 

Have choral reading in the classroom 

Have reading aloud for appreciation 

Books of poetry should be chosen from the present poets as 
well as the past. 


What is poetry? Since it is a subjective experience, the answers 
will differ with each person, his mood, emotions, standards, taste. 
Macaulay defined it as the “art of doing in words what the 
painter does by means of colors.” Marguerite Wilkinson, a mod- 
ern poet, described it as the “sharing of life in patterns of musical 
words.” One of the best explanations of the meaning of poetry 
was given in an editorial in Scholastic for January 15, 1936. It is 
invaluable because of its clarity. It is directed to boys and girls. 


Porrry-EXPERIENCE 


Perhaps you are one who thinks of poetry as something on display 
in a glass case, something quite apart from living. Perhaps you groan 
or show your irritation in various ways, when it comes time to study 
poetry. You are sure you don’t like it, it doesn’t mean a thing to you, 
and it is all foolishness anyway. 

Now we are not going to sermonize on why you should like poetry 
any more than on why you should like sports, music, books, movies, or 
friends. Nor are we going to talk about leisure, and how and why you 
should fortify yourself against boredom. You have heard before all the 
arguments we might make, and you would still be unconvinced. 

But there is a fact that you must face if you are a high school student 
and that is that poetry is part of your required reading. Perhaps it 
shouldn’t be, but the curriculum-makers seem to think so. However, if 
we were a student in high school today, we should want to know what 
poetry is before we came to any decision about our own needs or took 
a stand for any sweeping changes. 
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Poetry may be anything that has meaning for you, if it comes within 
your experience. It doesn’t necessarily have to have definite form, nor 
even be written. Perhaps you haven't tried to write it, possibly you 
couldn't, but there are things that have real significance for you, things 
that have come out of your own living. We don’t know what those things 

` or ideas are, but you do. Dad’s old pipe may mean poetry to him, but 
we doubt if he could make you understand exactly how he feels. Maybe 
it is the grace of a baseball player, the way toast browns, the smell of 
leaves after a rain, your name on white paper, a wood fire, the precision 
of keen tools, the sound of a train, the shriek of a fire siren, the smell of 
fresh coffee, shiny copper, or a clean shirt—any of these may have mean- 
ing for you. Whatever these are, they have come out of your experience. 
This is poetry. But it isn’t your definition? Well, throw away your defini- 
tion for a few days and try ours. Poetry comes out of someone’s experi- 
ence, yes, out of ordinary experience, and if it is any good, someone else 
will read it with a thrill of recognition and say, “I’ve felt that.” 

If you will start from here with your own experience, and read in this 
light, you may find some poetry. A certain poem may be poetry for us, 
but for you it may have no real meaning. You will have to do your own 
prospecting, no one can do it for you. To expect to find poetry for your- 
self in every poet’s work is silly. These poets wrote out of their experi- 
ences, experiences that sank deep, and if theirs do not touch yours, there 
is nothing to worry about. A day may come when you will re-read some 
of these same poets and find meaning. 

Robert Frost’s “Apple-picking” may be poetry to those of you who 
have helped pick apples and felt the pressure of the ladder on your 
instep, smelled the apples, even when you tried to sleep, saw them “stem 
end, blossom end.” If you have lived on a farm, his “Pasture” and 
“Birches” will probably mean poetry for you. 

Carl Sandburg’s “Chicago,” “Skyscraper,” and “Muckers” will come 
within the experience of many who live in large cities. Anyone who has 
looked in his mirror and has said, “Who am I?” will find poetry in 
Sandburg. If you know the Dakotas or Montana you will understand his 
“Prairie.” 

If fruit and vegetable markets are yours, then W. W. Gibson has 
poetry for you in “Sight.” If you have read with interest about the 
World War and what war means to the soldiers, you will understand 
Siegfried Sassoon’s poems, “Attack,” “Base Details,” “Dug-Out,” and 
“Rear Guard.” 

i Poetry equals experience, and it takes your experience to understand 
it. 
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Young people must be exposed to poetry. This can best be done 
by reading aloud without comments. The poem may not mean the 
same to pupil and teacher because of difference in age and other 
factors, and thus any attempt at making it meaningful will only 
make the poem seem confusing. Robert Frost once told his stu- 
dents, “I am not a teacher, but an awakener.” 

That does not mean that parents, teachers, and librarians can- 
not influence young people to find self-expression, enjoyment, and 
inspiration in poetry. In the home, poetry should be read to young 
children; and they should be influenced to read it when they are 
able. In the elementary school, silent reading of poetry should be 
abolished and time given for reading poetry aloud. Some of the 
time spent by literature teachers in the secondary school could be 
better used in reading the poetry aloud. Some of the difficulties 
involved in the selection will be resolved in the reading. The 
pupil does not have to understand every word in order to feel it. 

In the library, there should be a generous supply of poetry 
books. The librarian in the elementary school should have a poetry 
time when she reads to the children, and they share with other 
children the poems they have enjoyed. At the secondary level, the 
librarian should choose books of poetry, old and new, likely to ap- 
peal to the various types of pupils. The list that follows is made up 
of modern titles likely to be enjoyed: 


Aiken—And in the Human Heart 
Benet—Poems of Youth 
Carmer—America Sings 
Coffin—Collected Poems 
Dickinson—Poems of Youth 
Fish—Boy’s Book of Verse í 
Frost—Come In, and Other Poems i 

Guiterman—Lyrie Laughter a eve 
Housman—Shropshire Lad 
Lindsay—Collected Poems 
Masefield—Salt Water Ballads 
Noyes—Forty Singing Seamen 
Millay—Collected Lyrics 
Reese—Pastures and Other Poems 
Sandburg—Early Moon 
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Service—Spell of the Yukon 

Teasdale—Collected Poems 

Untermeyer—Modern British and American Poetry 
Van Doren—Anthology of World Poetry 
Whitman—Complete Poems 

Yeats—Selected Poems 


PRINCIPLES OF BOOK SELECTION 


The most exhaustive formulation of book selection principles 
was issued by Esther Stallmann, some years ago. She had the 
school point of view, which was not general then, but has now been 
accepted. It is impossible to reprint her entire list, but her attitude 
can be gathered from the section “Prerequisites for the Librarian 
Selector”: 


1. Know your community: the homes from which the children 


come—their cultural and economic level, their religion, poli- 
ties, beliefs, customs. 

Know what other book resources, besides their school li- 
brary, are open to pupils and parents. 


. Know the pupils in your school as a group and as indi- 


viduals: their reading interests, their hobbies, their plans 

for the future. 

Keep abreast of each new interest of the pupils in your 

school. 

Know your school and its organization. 

Know the course of study. 

Know the teachers in your school. 

Know how the teachers teach in your school. 

Know how much money you can spend for books this year 

and how much you are likely to have in the next few years, 

and face this question squarely, for this will decide what 

service you can attempt and what you must omit. 

Know books for adolescents. 

at book selection aids and sources of discussions of new 
ooks. 

Stee every opportunity to examine new books and old 
ooks. 

Be familiar with bookdealers who handle new, secondhand, 

and remaindered books. 

Know sources of lists of pamphlets and low-cost material. 
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Briefly, the matter can be put in the concise wording: Know 
your reading audience. That is the main thesis. 

All selection of books for young people take into consideration 
the three general factors: 


(1) Contents of the book 
(2) Readability of the book 
(3) Format of the book. 


A splendid formulation of principles of book selection for chil- 
dren written by Anne Carroll Moore which appeared in “The 
Three Owls” the weekly page of reviews of children’s books in 
the New York Herald Tribune, some time ago, is still funda- 
mental— 


THIRTEEN Pornts FOR CHILDREN’S READING 


1. Reading is an end in itself; its object is lifelong pleasure and profit. 

2. Love of reading is induced by natural exposure to books in early 
childhood; it cannot be graded. 

3. Thorough mastery of the mechanics of reading is essential. It is 
akin to the learning and practice of the rules of the game in the world 
of sport and should be so represented to children. 

4. Reading should be more commonly treated as a sport of continuous 
interest in all schools. 

5. Reading for credit or reward of any description is destructive to 
spontaneous joy and cheapens the whole idea of reading. 

6. Children’s tastes in books are more varied and variable than the 
tastes of grown-ups. Children’s tastes should be respected, but they 
should also be constantly enlarged and enriched by familiar association 
with books beyond the taste of the moment. 

7. The selection, replacement and duplication of books for the school 
library is a matter of prime importance since it represents the practical 
equipment for making an active sport of reading. 

8. Choose books for positive values—the interest of their subject, old 
or new, their originality, their pictures, clear typography, and attractive 
outward form. It is better to buy twelve good books you know that 
children will read than twenty-four lifeless editions to stand in rows on 
the shelves. 

9. Appreciation of good form in children’s books is an active factor 
in getting books read. It may be developed by observation and much 
browsing among the books selected for children’s reading rooms in public 
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libraries and in such bookshops as give special attention to the matter. 

10. All graded lists are fallible. Both literature and children stoutly 
resist grave limitations. 

11. Reviews, lists and articles on children’s reading must meet the 
test of accredited knowledge and experience in this special field. Signed 
reviews of children’s books are therefore essential to their value as ap- 
praisals. 

12. Reading aloud is an art. No one should attempt to read aloud to 
children of any age who has not mastered the mechanics of reading with 
intelligence and expression. The poor reading of many school children 
is but the reflection of the poor reading of their teachers and parents. 

13. Don’t read nonsense unless you see the sense of it and can “put 
fun into your voice.” 


In practice, every subject in the curriculum, and every purpose 
of the reading audience presumes some special principle if the 
book is to exert its maximum influence and usefulness. Just as 
there are objectives for every department of the school, so there 
are books needed to carry them out. Whether they are textbooks, 
or supplementary reading, interests engendered in the classroom, 
individual talents followed, or the establishment of the reading 
habit through recreational reading and hobbies, which the librar- 
ian guides—each book selected will have been selected according 
to general principles, but will also have some special requirements. 

From the functional side, the Fifth Yearbook of the Department 
of Superintendents of the N.E.A. gives a good idea of what an 
objective approach to book selection should provide for the young 
reader: 


Literature should be organized according to present values 
in the actual environment of the pupil . . . There should be 
classification of readings in terms of human attitudes, deeds, 
problems, and aspirations within the portion of real life as he 
sees it about him, in which the pupil can participate and by 
doing so wisely, achieve in himself a fine citizenship and a 
noble personal worth . . . On the other hand, are recognized 
also those phases of escape from life, of imagination, ranging 
from crude stories of adventure through travel, and marvelous 
inventions .. . 


The above is a good formulation of the needs of boys and girls 
in elementary and secondary school. 
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Certain types of material and their treatment are not suitable 
in the reading experiences of young people. Adapted from “Give 
the Children the Best Books Available, Not the Worst,” that ap- 
peared in the Michigan Librarian in March, 1944, is the following: 

For children, do not place on the shelves books 


1. Written in poor English 

2. Untrue to life, unless they are frankly imaginative 

3. Giving incorrect information, especially in geography, his- 
tory, science and inventions 

4, In a long series 

5. Emphasizing murder, cruelty, scenes of violence, and low 
ideals 

6. Having themes as follows: child as a problem; child as the 
retriever of family fortunes; child as a matchmaker; child 
runaways; boy runaways; getting rich; childish love affairs; 
weeping, sentimental girl; the morbid; the melodramatic; * 
over-emphasis on riches; children who are flip and “smarty”; 
emphasis on class feeling; generally, whatever you would not 
wish your child to be or do. 


The above makes it clear that the contents of books for young 
people must be scrutinized carefully. It is impossible to tell, with 
any exactness, the effect of what is read on the behavior and 
moral concepts instilled in the reader. That is why definite prin- 
ciples are needed in book selection. It is not the number of books, 
but their quality, and their possible influence, that need special 
consideration by parents, teachers, and librarians. There are dif- 
ferent principles for choosing books for recreation and for knowl- 
edge, but these have factors in common. Books for leisure read- 
ing and fun are essential. One principle should be the supreme 
test for recreational reading: “Is the book wholesome?” t 

After the teacher, or librarian, has decided that the book is 
suitable for the particular school, that is, a good addition, two 
questions must be answered:—Good for what? Good for whom? 

In exercising judgment in applying the principles of selection, 
the librarian should be aware of, and take into consideration the 
LIBRARY BILL of RIGHTS which was formulated for the 
guidance of public libraries. This will necessitate a knowl- 
edge of the community, of the best interests of the people to be 
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served by the library. A realistic view of the world in which the 
readers are to live, will make for a sound interpretation of the 
principles. 


Liprary Britt or Ricuts * 


_ The Council of the American Library Association reaffirms its belief in 
the following basic policies which should govern the services of all 
libraries: 


I 


AS A RESPONSIBILITY of library service, books and other reading 
matter selected should be chosen for values of interest, information 
and enlightenment of all the people of the community. In no case should 
any book be excluded because of the race or nationality, or the political 
or religious views of the writer. 


II 
THERE SHOULD BE the fullest practicable provision of material pre- 
senting all points of view concerning the problems and issues of our 
times, international, national, and local; and books or other reading 
matter of sound factual authority should not be proscribed or removed 
from library shelves because of partisan or doctrinal disapproval. 


Ill 
CENSORSHIP OF BOOKS, urged or practiced by volunteer arbiters 
of morals or political opinion or by organizations that would establish a 
coercive concept of Americanism, must be challenged by libraries in 
maintenance of their responsibility to provide public information and 
enlightenment through the printed word. 


IV 
LIBRARIES SHOULD ENLIST the cooperation of allied groups in 
the fields of science, of education, and of book publishing in resisting 


all abridgment of the free access to ideas and full freedom of expression 
that are the tradition and heritage of Americans. 


vV 


AS AN INSTITUTION of education for democratic living, the library 
should welcome the use of its meeting rooms for socially useful and 


i By official action of Council on 3 February 1951, the Library Bill of 
Rights shall be interpreted as applying to all materials and media of com- 
munications used or collected by libraries, 
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cultural activities and discussion of current publie questions. Such 
meeting places should be available on equal terms to all groups in the 
community regardless of the beliefs and affiliations of their members. 
(Adopted by Council of American Library Association at Atlantic City 
on June 18, 1948) 


PUBLISHERS, OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS 


Publishing is a business and a most important one in the cul- 
tural life of a people. From the many manuscripts, they weed out, 
as unsuited for publication, material they think too poor in con- 
tent and writing. Of course, since the economic factors in their 
business must also receive attention, whether a book is likely to 
sell is taken into consideration. 

Publishers have characters and characteristics. In judging a 
book, that will be an added bit of information, because some 
publishers have a higher standard of choice than others. Heaps 
classifies publishers under the following classifications: “three 
large groups, trade, textbook, and subscription mail-order.” These 
in turn are analyzed as “religious, medical, law, play, scientific, 
and technical publishers.” 

There are publishers who have a specialty: 


Agriculture, Arts and Crafts, Bibliography and Library sci- 
ence, Business and commerce, Drama and Acting, Geography— 
Atlases, Maps, Health and Physical education, Medicine, 
Music, Religion, Science and Technology, Travel. 


In the service of scholarship, the University Presses fill a need. 

Recently, out-of-print books have been a serious problem to 
libraries. Many books of permanent value are not available; 
therefore, worn-out books cannot be replaced. This has curtailed 
much desirable reading. 

Because of the conditions in the publishing business, the high 
cost of paper, the shortage of binding materials, the labor con- 
ditions in the printing and bindery trades, the buying habits of 
the public—all these factors have had an effect on the problem of 
out-of-print books. Conditions seem to be improving, thanks 
largely to the efforts of the American Library Association pres- 
sure. 
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The A.L.A. Commission on Out-of-Print books, reports: 


Many standard books long out of stock or out of print are 
reappearing on publisher’s lists, titles sorely missed by librar- 
ians who were forced to keep soiled and battered copies of 
favorites on the shelves or to replace them with ephemeral 
(material). 

Publishers are doing their part by restoring . . . titles for 
which a real demand can be shown. 

Many needs and demands could not be satisfied because of 
out-of-print and out-of-stock books. Many of the standard 
works in biography, fiction and non-fiction are no longer avail- 
able. 

Certain fields seem to be well supplied with excellent mate- 
rials: 


1. Biography both contemporary and historical 

2. Sports and adventures of all kinds 

3. Human relations 

4. Animal stories, particularly those of dogs and horses 

5. Vocational guidance . . . Nursing especially seems well 
covered 


Personal and social development 
. Other peoples and other nations. 


Ne 


Turning to interests not well supplied, a teacher says, “the 
supply of novels suitable for senior reading gets poorer and 
poorer.” A teacher-librarian says: “Material for the superior 
reader has been almost lacking.” Both complain of the moral tone 
of the current novels. 

Yet with all the complaints of libraries about out-of-print books, 
publishers are reprinting many books. Perhaps they do not make 
a wise choice of titles. Publishers’ Weekly reports as follows: 


There are 10 old books to each new book published. 

There are some 8000 new titles published in the U.S. each 
year . . . 2000 new editions of old titles .. . 

Total number of titles in print and available in stock rooms 
of publishers in 1949 was 75,000. 
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RECREATIONAL READING 


“What makes us happy makes us wise.” 
Alexander Pope 


So many intangibles enter into the subject of recreational read- 
ing that it is difficult to analyze it. Such reading may be the result 
of mood, emotion, boredom, some purpose, or lack of it. The in- 
terest of the moment, the hobby, some event in the environment, 
all have their influence on one’s choice of reading. Even availa- 
bility plays its part. 

Since individuals are not standardized, their choice of recrea- 
tional reading cannot be regimented into a set pattern. The same 
individual may read a detective story at one time in answer to a 
mood; and then, at another time, find pleasure in one of the 
Great Books. 

The only set rules for recreational reading are that they are: 


(1) voluntary 

(2) free choice 

(3) on the play level 

(4) pleasurable. 

These rules are not observed entirely in the recreational read- 
ing done by children. Parents, teachers, and librarians try to 
influence what young people read. Perhaps that is essential if the 
readers are to develop into desirable types of adults. Children have 
a right to enjoy their recreational reading as do adults; but since 
they are immature, they need to be guided. 

This is done in many ways: by indirect guidance, by having 
the best books immediately available, by devices for increasing 
voluntary reading, by advertising. Any and all appeals to pupil 
interest are used in order to turn their recreational reading in the 
right direction. 

The most commonly used methods of influencing the kind and 
type of recreational reading done are the devices used in class- 
room and library. By the use of bulletin boards, school papers, 
vacation reading clubs, celebration of holidays, suggestions, ap- 
peals are made daily calculated to influence the choice of reading 
materials, Devices for increasing voluntary reading are discussed 
in Logasa, The High School Library, Chapter 7. The most prac- 
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tical approach to the subject are the Activity Books by Fargo. 
These are a recipe type of book, giving hundreds of devices for 
increasing reading with an appeal to all kinds of interests. They 
are an invaluable addition in the school library at both the ele- 
mentary and the secondary school levels. Devices, to be effective, 
must be original in conception, attractive, and, if possible, star- 
tling enough to serve as stimuli to young people who are accus- 
tomed to high pressure stimulation in their environment. 

Timeliness is an important factor in the informal guidance of 
recreational reading. Young people are attracted to certain read- 
ing on certain occasions. The holidays are such a time. In addition 
to material on special holidays, which are likely to be in demand, 
the following general accounts will be found useful: 


Adams, Florence, and Elizabeth MeCarrick. Highdays and 
Holidays. New York: Dutton, 1927. 

Conger, Marion. The Little Golden Holiday Book. New York: 
Simon & Schuster, 1951. 

Fenner, P. R., comp. Feasts and Frolics. New York: Knopf, 
1949. 

Hazeltine, Mary E. Anniversaries and Holidays. Chicago: 
American Library Association, 1944. 

Schauffler, Robert H., and others. Plays for Our American Holi- 
days. New York: Dodd, Mead, 1907-1938. 

. The Days We Celebrate. New York: Dodd, Mead, 1940. 

Sechrist, E. H., comp. Poems for Red Letter Days. Philadel- 
phia: Macrae Smith, 1951. 

Spicer, Dorothy G. Book of Festivals. New York: Woman's 
Press, 1937. 

Explanations of the holidays of many people and how they 

celebrated them. 


Even the casual reading done leaves a residue, a by-product, 
or contributes to background. Although the reader may not con- 
centrate on his reading, his sub-conscious mind receives a more 
or less vivid impression of which the reader may not be aware. 
There are records of this type of reading that changed the atti- 
tude and influenced the life of an individual. 

Those who informally try to influence young people’s recrea- 
tional reading, do so with the hope that it will make the following 
contribution to their intellectual growth: 
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Elevation of taste 

Variety of vicarious experiences 

Awareness of what is good, and what is bad writing 
Standards of moral worth 

Increase in range of interests 

Acquire an understanding and sympathy for others. 


These are the by-products of recreational reading when well 
and wisely guided. But the main result should be release from 
tensions, real intellectual fun, a sense of well-being, lightness of 
spirit, satisfying reading experience. 

Human beings need relaxation, and children need it as much 
as adults. There is nothing like humor to lighten the spirit, and a 
good laugh will clear the air of stress and strain. Children need 
humor in their reading. Perhaps, if that had been recognized, and 
fun books provided in sufficient kind and number, the Comic 
would not have the hold on young people that it has. 

There is a great variety of humorous books for all ages. A con- 
certed effort should be made to have these immediately available 
for young people. Some of the types that appeal are: 


Atwater—Popper’s Penguins 
Bleicker—Big Music 
Day—Life with Father 
Gag—NMillions of Cats 
Jerome—Three Men in a Boat 
Leeming—Fun with Puzzles i 
Lofting—Voyages of Dr. Doolittle 


Dept. of Extensien 
SERVICE, 


Peck—Pecos Bill and Lightning VANIGAS 
Scroggen—Chucklebait NE E RRS 


Shapiro—Casey Jones and the Locomotive 
Skinner—Our Hearts Were Young and Gay 
Turney—Paul Bunyan, the Work Giant 


It will be said by the literal minded that many books of humor 
do not make sense. That is their value for recreation, because 
they furnish a relief from practical matters. Moreover, nonsense 
is the very essence of sense. The attempt of many adults to try to 
steer the recreational reading of young people into work channels 
has resulted in a dislike for reading and has defeated its purpose. 

The field from which the young people can choose is wide. It 


2 
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can consist of a hobby followed, a special talent, a good story, 
biography, travel account, popular science, the whim of the mo- 
ment; but it must be engaged in at the play level. Serious reading 
can also be recreational reading if it is voluntary and pleasure is 
derived from it. Therefore, the best thing that can be done is to 
have a wide variety of books immediately available, so that each 
individual can choose something that appeals. It must be recog- 
nized that what the child chooses, of his own volition, for his 
leisure occupation depends in large measure upon his physical 
and mental make-up, his environment and training, and the op- 
portunities for recreation in the community. No outside pressure 
can be brought to bear to change his taste at one fell swoop. The 
cultivation of taste is a matter of gradual mental growth, acquisi- 
tion of new interests, and comparison of standards, old and new. 
It is only by artful suggestion, by placing in his way suggestions 
of worth-while books that schools can hope to influence leisure 
reading. 


REFERENCE BOOKS 


Reference books are usually defined as those consulted for a 
definite purpose. Encyclopedias, dictionaries, indexes, handbooks, 
atlases are recognized as such, and form the backbone of the ref- 
erence collection. However, any book used to answer a question 
is, for the time being, a reference book. At the elementary and the 
junior high school level, Tappan, When Knights Were Bold, is a 
valuable reference on different phases of Medieval life. It can not 
only answer questions not given in general encyclopedias, but can 
enrich the concise material given there. In such a book as Hodg- 
man, Handbook of Chemistry and Physics, we have an example of 
a book that is useful for both general information and for answer- 
ing specific questions. As a reference book, it is mainly valuable 
for its mathematical, chemical, hygrometic, and barometric tables. 

The information file is also a source of answers to questions. 
Reba Boomershine gives her experience as follows: 


It provides a source of valuable material “at your finger tips”; 
pamphlets, leaflets, clippings, listed under various subject headings ob- 
tained from Readers’ Guide, the Vertical File Service (Wilson Co.) and 
subject headings for Information file (Public Library, Newark, N.J.). 


go. 
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It is a time-saver, a space-saver, a money-saver—sometimes a life- 
saver . . . To make the file and keep it up to date requires the services 
of many willing workers, but its daily use by students and teachers 
more than justifies the time spent on it. 


It must then be recognized that although encyclopedias, dic- 
tionaries, indexes, and other tools are essential to a reference col- 
lection, they need to be reinforced by a well selected, up-to-date 
book collection of non-fiction in all subjects so that the answers to 
questions may be meaningful to young people. So much of the 
material handed in by pupils in answer to an assignment consists 
of copy from an encyclopedia, Cundiff, who recognized this, gives 
the following warning: “There is real peril in getting the idea that 
a collection of reference books can be made up wholly of encyclo- 
pedias. Encyclopedias are only the beginning, not the end of such 
a collection.” 

In spite of the warning given above, encyclopedias are the foun- 
dation of a reference collection, and may be looked upon as “first 
aid” in answering questions. In providing these, and other non- 
fiction books for information, the needs of the particular school 
and the course of study should determine the kind of materials 
used for reference. At the high school level, the list—Cundiff, 
Recommended Reference Books for the High School Library, en- 
larged and revised edition. Chicago: Wilcox & Follett, 1949, will 
be found both practical and immediately useful. Schools will not 
go wrong if it is followed. 

An interesting study of the motivation of those who ask ques- 
tions in a High School library, made by M. L. Davis in his 
Columbia School of Library Science Thesis of 1942, reveals how 
great a part the classroom assignments have in the use of ref- 
erence books. This should give a clue to what materials should 
be provided: 

Questions asked were: 


Type I. Based on definite class assignments 73.89% 
Type II. Motivated by class discussion 742% 
Type III. Based on personal interests not connected with ie 

16% 


class work . 

Type IV. Based on personal reading exclusive of assignments 6.74% 

Type V. Based on extracurricular activities such as school 
newspaper, debating, sports, ete. 2.78% 
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There is no similar study at the elementary and junior high school 
level, but we may assume that the results would not be very differ- 
ent. It would, then, seem a wise policy for the school librarian to 
become familiar with the course of study in the particular school, 
and provide a well-rounded reference collection to fit the demands 
made by the pupils. Some departments will need more material 
than others; and the type of inquiry may require periodicals, 
pamphlets, and visual material. Reference questions are purpose- 
ful and designed to increase the stock of information needed to 
carry on education. 

Certain states make provisions for state aid to school libraries, 
This is done as a step towards the improvement of schools, and the 
raising of standards so that more schools ean be accredited. Where 
this is done, definite directions for spending state aid money seem 
advisable. As reported in the Wilson Library Bulletin of January 
1947, the following directions were issued by the State Department 
of Public Instruction of North Carolina: 


(1) It is urgently recommended that the first two sets of books 
purchased for either elementary or the High School be: 
Compton Pictured Encyclopedia 
World Book Encyclopedia. 
Until after the minimum requirements for accreditation 
have been met, it is wise to purchase no other set. 

(2) Avoid purchases for school use of complete works of any 
author. 

(8) Avoid purchase for school use of sets on the adult level 
other than Eneyelopaedia Britannica or Encyclopedia 
Americana. 

(4) Avoid purchase of sets on any single subject. 

(5) Examine the complete set. A prospectus is misleading since 
it presents only the best of the material, 

(6) Ask to have the set left overnight or longer for your care- 
ful examination away from the salesman. 

(7) Test the set by examining subjects with which you are 
familiar. 

(8) Consider the set in relation to the books already owned by 
the library and the books needed. 

(9) Avoid all “give away” and “annual payment” plans. Read 
the fine print on contracts before signing. 
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Sets definitely recommended are: 
Album of American History—Scribner 
Britannica World Atlas—Chicago 
Careers—137 pamphlets. Chicago Institute of Research, de- 

voted to vocational research 

Columbia Encyclopedia 
Compton Pictured Eneyclopedia 
Encyclopedia Americana 
Encyclopaedia Britannica 
Lincoln Library 
World Book Encyclopedia 


Sets of books, beeause of their cost, present the greatest diffi- 
culty in wise choice. Moreover, book purchase mistakes mean 
that the best material cannot be provided because the budget for 
reference books has already been spent. A valuable aid in choos- 
ing sets of books is the Subscription Books Bulletin published by 
a committee of the American Library Association. This evaluates 
new reference titles and subscription sets. Also useful in choosing 
new reference material is the pertinent information given in the 
Wilson Library Bulletin and the Library Journal. 

The major number of questions likely to be asked by pupils 
in the elementary, junior, and senior high schools will per- 
tain to present conditions, and, therefore, the reference col- 
lection must be kept up-to-date by the addition of the Year- 
books and such material as the World Almanac for each year. 
The older reference books are not entirely obsolete. Many 
questions relating to the past can be answered from this older 
material. 

One of the problems all school librarians must face is the almost 
universal rule that reference books do not circulate and must re- 
main in the library for use there. This causes more difficulty than 
any other one thing. Teachers may find it convenient to have ref- 
erence material in the classroom for certain units, or perhaps when 
working on the curriculum in committees. An understanding by 
teachers of the reasons why reference books do not circulate, and 
a realization on the part of the librarian that no rule must inter- 
fere with the purpose of the school will solve the problem satis- 
factorily. The reasons why the reference material should be in the 
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library to answer questions of the whole school population is clear, 
Moreover, since all other books circulate, the library must have a 
foundation group of books in order to carry on its function. The 
cost entailed in the loss of reference books would be serious, not 
only to the library, but to the whole school. 

As is indicated above, the rule concerning reference books 
should be as flexible as possible. There are times when the library 
can spare some material; but it should be carefully safeguarded by 
requiring the signature of the teacher, with a definite hour when 
it is to be returned to the library. The teacher should be made per- 
sonally responsible. The same library administrative precaution 
should be taken when reference books are used for curriculum de- 
velopment. In the case of a loss, it should be a requirement that the 
school should immediately replace the material so that the whole 
school population is not penalized. It will be found that, where 
there is an understanding of the problems involved in circulating 
reference books, they cease to be problems. 

One of the rewarding library records is a file of the difficult ref- 
erence questions, and where the answers were found. This serves 
to answer repeat questions, and will also indicate reference book 
areas that might well be expanded, 


REGIONAL 


America was fortunate in that the early settlers came from 
highly civilized regions possessed of a high state of political as 
well as literary development. The English settlers brought with 
them the Bible and the knowledge of Elizabethan literature which 
had then begun to permeate the thought and literary taste of the 
people. The early settlers were more immediately concerned with 
conquering their environment and saving their souls. Although 
they had little time or desire for the refinements of the poetry and 
prose of the highly developed culture they had left behind, still the 
literature formed their intellectual background, and served as 
models when the time came for colonial literary expression. It 
must be noted that other peoples besides the English were colo- 
nists and brought with them the background of cultures of the 
‘countries from which they came. Thus Holland, Sweden, France, 
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Spain, contributed a stream of culture which served to augment 
the English background which was predominant. 

In the new environment the settlers found Indians who had a 
civilization of their own. The attempt of the white man to push 
back the original occupants of the land led to an almost constant 
state of warfare in which alarms and violence were common oc- 
currences. Contact with the Indians, whether at peace or at war, 
added a vivid pattern to the way of life for the settlers. 

The more isolated the region the more intensified and charac- 
teristic the expression of regional environment and life. This 
resulted in folklore which represented a generalization of common 
experiences, or phenomena. It is natural that, because the mind 
of the settlers was taken up with taming the frontier and with 
exploiting natural resources, the stories should cluster around 
imaginative figures powerful enough to serve as supermen in 
various fields of work. Thus arose such legends as that of the 
powerful lumberjack Paul Bunyan who was able to mow down 
whole forests with one sweep of his axe. Stories of Paul Bunyan 
were told wherever there were large forests to be cut. As the 
lumberjacks sat around their camp fires in the midst of primitive 
forests, stories after stories were told about the mythical charac- 
ter, each slightly different and embroidered to suit the imagination 
of the story teller. Variations of the Paul Bunyan myth are to be 
found all through the northern middle West and as far as the 
Pacific Northwest. Here where the country is so large, the moun- 
tains so high, the imagination of the early settlers had no limits. 
Thus developed the habit of exaggeration of details and facts 
which resulted in the tall story. i 

That regionism is not looking entirely to the past but is an 
expression of the present and a promise of the future is evident 
from the address of W. W. Norton, President of the National 
Association of Book Publishers, who in 1936 made the following 
statement: 


. it seems to me that there is every indication that American litera- 
ture is today on the move to produce a growing number of books, lusty 
and unpretentious in the quality of their writing, depicting all that is at 
once tragic and humorous in the life about us, with the same time a 
kind of exultation which seems to show that our writers realize that in 
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the broad canvas which is America they have at hand materials to work 
with which have seldom been within the reach of the artist. The dynamic 
quality in the American scene is coming into its own in artistic ex- 
pression and that this fact is being realized by others as well is perhaps 
proved by the frequent visits of European publishers to our shores dur- 
ing the last few years. Indeed, I feel that our publications now show that 
this land can produce, out of our own soil and our own types, a moving 
and poetic beauty which must inevitably go into the making of a great 
literature. 


Short stories are a form of regional literature par excellence. 
That medium of expression lends itself to all types of expression 
of regions and their differences. Background in the short story is 
generally localized. Details of social life and attitudes of particu- 
lar regions make for local color, while dialect may be used to give 
verisimilitude to the actions of the characters. There is a rich body 
of regional material of this type which interprets various sections 
of the country. Although it is fiction, it gives more clearly than 
fact the differences in attitudes, cultures, mode of thought and 
reactions of people in various sections and in particular localities. 
In the short story social and economic life takes its proper place 
with the emotional drives for action so that in them we have a 
picture of how people live and we know their motives for living. 
Short stories have in the main been regional, and all sections of 
the country are represented. 


The frontier has disappeared but frontiers of custom and 
opinion still remain to be explored in the United States. Under 
the apparent monotony of American life lie a thousand diver- 
gences of habit and mind, preferences and prejudices, which 
differentiate the sections from one another and give color and 
diversity to the national pattern, 


In various parts of the country, celebrations of the anniversaries 
of states and sections have engaged the interest of adults and chil- 
dren alike. The celebration held in Wisconsin resulted in the fol- 
lowing activities: 


“Oh, Pioneers! While Wisconsin was celebrating its 100th anniversary 
last year, 14,000 children, members of the Badger Club in 15 Public 
Libraries, celebrated some historical aspect of the state; pioneers, 
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famous personalities, Indians, folklore, industry, people who made 
Wisconsin, lake and forest, and adventure.” 


Regional literature, be it juveniles, novels, short stories, or 
poems, is valuable to young people because it is near to their own 
geographic locality; and the places can be found on a map. It has 
reality of place. Then, too, the events depicted can give a feeling 
of local pride; this, in turn, is a step toward pride of home and 
country, which results in the unity we call the United States. 

Woodrow Wilson has stated: 


Local history is the ultimate substance of national history. The history 
of a nation is only the history of its villages written large . . . Local 
history is subordinate to national only in the sense in which a leaf of a 
book is subordinate to the volume itself. Upon no single page will the 
whole theme be found, but each holds a part of the theme. 


Because a book is regional does not mean that it is of local 
value only. Most regional books have in them universal appeals 
and truths, Because they are laid in a particular area only adds 
to their objectivity. The United States is especially made up of 
regional units formed into a unity. 

We have a great number of regional writers in many fields: 
Robert Frost interprets New England, but reaches the soul of the 
nation, Bess Streeter Aldrich gives us an unforgettable picture of 
Nebraska. William Allen White is the spokesman for Kansas, yet 
interprets the whole country. i 

Children, especially, respond to the stories written about their 
region; because it rings true to them, and yet can be romantic 
and exciting. The books, as a rule, are well written and illustrated. 
The juvenile biographies are likely to be laudatory but fulfill the 
need for hero worship in the young. Children come to identify the 
great men of their particular region as adding honor to their 
region, and an inspiration to high deeds, courage, and loyalty to a 
purpose. y 

Lenski, in Regional Literature for children, points out certain 
environmental factors in books for children that can be of value 
to them: 


A regional book shows how a way of life is controlled by an environ- 
gion and why they live 


ment. It shows how people live in a certain re 
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as they do, and how outward circumstances have made them live as 
they do. It emphasizes the inward universal likeness in behavior. 


Valuable lists of interesting books treating of life and manners 
in a particular region are issued by Public libraries in various 
states. Such a one is Highlights of history: High adventure in the 
high mountains, formulated by the Denver Colorado Public Li- 
brary. 


REMEDIAL READING 


Learning to read is a difficult process for many children. That 
so many do not master it is not surprising. Without the reading 
adaptation, satisfactory progress in learning other subjects can- 
not be expected. 

Tt is no wonder that schools spend so much time trying to make 
up reading deficiencies. Methods for carrying out remedial read- 
ing, tests for measuring the kind of difficulty, are well standard- 
ized. Since reading ability improves by reading, the problem of the 
library is to furnish books suitable for the reading ability and 
interests of the reader, and at a level of the reader’s maturity— 
physical, social, and mental, That presents quite a problem to the 
book selector. 

Schools have specially trained teachers to give remedial instruc- 
tion, and all teachers of content subjects give the poor readers 
special attention. With so much time spent on remedial reading, 
it has been questioned whether much of this time could not be 
more profitably spent on the gifted and talented pupils from which 
group our leaders must come, 

Center and Persons report that “25 per cent of the entering class 
in a certain N.Y. high school were reading at or below the sixth- 
grade level, and 64 per cent below ninth-grade level.” 

It is too late to begin remedial reading at the secondary school 
level. Boys and girls who have reading difficulties should be recog- 
nized as such in the lower grades of the elementary school so that 
they will not get in the habit of failure. From the experiences of 
remedial reading teachers, it has been found that more boys fail 
to come up to the reading standards than do girls. This is not 
due to the lack of ability in boys, but to their lack of applica- 
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tion, and their dislike for the sit-down necessary in learning to 
read, and the practice necessary to acquire the ability. Early in 
their school life, the poor readers should be identified and a read- 
ing program should be instituted for those who need them to 
include: 


(1) Standard tests given periodically to diagnose difficulties. 

(2) Programs of remedial reading and reading clinics estab- 
lished 

(3) Reading materials evaluated and organized for use. 


The library can be a valuable help in (3) “Reading materials 
evaluated and organized for use,” because practice in reading 
is essential in learning to read. As Logasa puts it: —M echanics of 
reading is to practice in reading as interests in reading is to quality 
and quantity of reading. Once children have learned the funda- 
mentals of reading, and developed the ability to read, all that 
remains to be done is practice. Elder suggests the role of the 
library to be as follows: 


There is a definite agreement that the library should not take the 
lead but that it should cooperate in all the efforts of the classroom. 
Emphasis is placed on providing and making available suitable mate- 
rials and encouraging their use . . . There are various estimates of the 
prevalence of reading disability. In one study it was estimated that 8 
to 15 per cent of the school population have ‘serious problems in 
reading. In another that 64 per cent of the first term entrants in high 
school were found to be serious problems in reading. Reading disability 
has been defined as inability to learn to read when taught by the ordi- 


nary classroom methods . . . 


The librarian cannot take a passive attitude toward the in- 
ability of boys and girls to read with speed, comprehension, and 
appreciation. Enjoyment in reading is a factor that is essential if 
young people are to continue to be readers for recreation and 
knowledge. Reading is a library problem, as well as a school prob- 
lem. From observation, the librarian may be able to identify poor 
readers. Because reading is a tool subject, needed by pupils in 
their understanding of all subjects, remedial reading 1s the job of 
all departments of the school, including the library. Š; 

So many factors enter into reading and the inability of cer- 
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tain young people to master it, that only books on the subject can 
give an adequate discussion. Such books as Harrison, Reading 
Readiness, are useful. 

The maturity of boys and girls, physically, mentally, and so- 
cially, is the simple consideration the librarian must recognize. 
This may determine interests and attitudes toward reading. To 
choose the proper books for all levels of reading difficulty and the 
taste of boys and girls requires an open mind, and an awareness of 
the environment which affects the desires of the reader. One gen- 
eral rule can be given: For the poor reader, emphasis in choice of 
material should be on short selections in simple anthologies, be- 
cause poor readers have a short span of attention and concentra- 
tion. Valuable booklists for the retarded reader are: 

Allman, Florence. Short Fiction for High School Students. 

Berglund, A. O. Easy Books Interesting to Children of Junior, 

Senior High School, who have reading difficulties. Winnetka, 
Ill.: Winnetka Edu. Press, 1944. 
Carpenter, H. McC. Gateways to American History. Wilson 
Bul., 1942. 
, and D. J. Whitted. Readable Books for Slow Learners. 

Social Edu. 7:167-170. April, 1943. 

New York State Dep’t. Thin Books for Young People. Univ. of 

State of N.Y., 1945. 


Two recent lists which give reading suggests for the poor, and 
the reluctant reader are: 


Dunn, Anita, and others, comp. Fare for the Reluctant Reader. 
New York State College for Teachers. Albany, N.Y. 1952. 
Designed to help teachers and librarians select books for 
grades seven through twelve. 
Strang, Ruth, and others, comp. Gateway to Readable Books. 
Second edition. N.Y. Wilson, 1952. 
An annotated list of books in many fields for adolescents 
who find reading difficult. 


REPRINTS—INEXPENSIVE 


Well-chosen reprints are a budget economy. Many of these 
books will, to all intents and purposes, take the place of regular 
editions. They are the right size to be shelved with the regular 
editions, are attractive in format, and will wear reasonably well. 
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Usually the paper and print are of fair quality; and if the plates 
from which they were printed were not too worn, will be practical 
additions to the book collections. They cost from 90 cents to 
$1.50. 

In choosing the standard reprints, some thought must be taken 
to a comparative examination of the same title in the various edi- 
tions. Some are better for the school library than others. The fol- 
lowing are editions most often found in school libraries: 


Appleton Modern Literature Series 
Beacon Hill Bookshelf—Little, Brown 
Blue Ribbon books 
Mostly non-fiction—popular 
Burt’s Home Library—Burt 
Although not recommended because of the worn plates, there 
are titles in that edition that are valuable 
Everyman’s Library—Dutton 
Size and margins are not satisfactory, but there are titles, 
mostly classics that cannot be found in other inexpensive 
editions 
Grosset—Novels of Distinction; also popular copyright fic- 
tion 
Modern Library—Modern Library 
Modern Readers’ Series 
Oxford Standard Authors—Oxford Univ. Press 
Riverside Library—Houghton Mifflin 
Scribner Illustrated Classics 
Star books—Garden City Pub. Co. 
Mostly popular non-fiction, oversize 
Windemere Series—Rand, McNally 
Young People’s Library—Macemillan 
As a general rule, reprints are those books which, in the original 
edition, were popular. When the demand was still active, but less 
than formerly, the publisher made arrangements with the reprint 
publisher to bring out a cheaper edition that would appeal to 
another book-buying public. Although the books in reprint form 
can approximate the format of the original edition, most of them 
have the following earmarks: 


1. The plates from which they are printed are worn. 
2. The paper is of an inferior grade. 
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3. The margins, especially at the back, may be narrower; 
and thus the book cannot be rebound. 

4. Binding is machine made, without the hand-sewing of the 
original. 

5. In size, they approximate the original edition, 


The above are some of the reasons why reprints can be sold for 
less. Reprint publishers depend on a small profit and a large 
volume to make it pay. 

The regular reprints are not to be confused with the ever- 
growing, popular 25 and 35 cent books to be found in drugstores 
and newstands. As an article in the Publishers’ Weekly puts it: 


Markinc-pown Pusuic Taste 

No story of the publishing trade of the 40's can be written without 
some effort to measure the effect of the 25 cent books on book trade 
and writing and reading. Development has been spectacular. It has 
taken books and book reading into the newsstands and small shops where 
only magazines went before. It has squeezed the last drop~of income 
out of an author’s property and in general, it has provided a plus busi- 
ness to the trade as a whole... 

The danger which lies in such development . . . losing the confidence 
of one Public while you reach for another. 


The remarkable growth of the pocket-sized book business has 
been leading the rest with record sales of 189,000,000 books in 
1949. 

The 25 cent and 35 cent reprints are very inferior in format. 
They are small in size, have a semi-stiff cover, narrow margins, 
do not open well, and once open do not close completely ; the paper 
is poor, and the type is not clear. The cover is garish in appear- 
ance. They are difficult to handle in a library. However, some 
Public Libraries have a collection shelved together in a separate 
place, not with their regular book collection. 

Availability of books is an important factor in reading. Since 
the 25 cent books are sold at convenient places with a wide 
variety of titles and at a price young people can pay, they have 
caught the eye of the young reader as well as of the old. This has 
resulted in the interests of schools in these reprints because they 
promise to increase voluntary reading. The reprint publishers of 
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the 25 cent books look upon this new reading audience as a field 
for their expansion, and the hundreds of thousands of children as 
a growing reading audience of their reprints. With the cooperation 
of schools, reprint publishers have carried on experiments in the 
use of these cheap books. Such an experiment is reported by 
Martha Huddleston in Wilson Bulletin, September, 1947. 


INFORMATION COMPILED BY THE Teen Ace BooK CLUB UNDER 
THE SPonsorsHIP or Pocker Books 

Program was steered by leaders in the Library and Educa- 
tional professions. Designed to encourage extracurricular reading 
by teen-age students. The purpose of the study was to choose the 
most appropriate books for the Club to offer. Based on the dis- 
tribution of nearly 600,000 books to approximately 90,000 mem- 
bers of 2700 units in the 48 states, Hawaii, and Puerto Rico. To 
insure that good books are offered to members of the Teen Age 
Book Club, selections were chosen by a committee from the 
National Council of Teachers of English, Catholic Library As- 
sociation, Librarians from New York City, and teachers in the 
English Department of Santa Barbara, California. 


List IN ORDER OF POPULARITY 


Lost Horizon—Hilton 

Phantom Filly—Chamberlain 
Home Sweet Homicide—Rice 
To Have and to Hold—Johnston 
Junior Miss—Benson 

Random Harvest—Hilton 


iroeetitacen nn 


Lad, a Dog—Terhune i fo) 
Wuthering Heights—Bronté AG SERVICE, ~ = 
Steele of the Royal Mounted—Curwood "y %4 SAY, 
Border Trumpet—Hayeox Meus 


And Then There Were None—Christie 
Covered Wagon—Hough 

Pocket Book of Humorous Verse—MeCord 
Pastoral—Shute 

My 10 Years in a Quandary—Benchley 
Laugh with Leacock—Leacock 

Life with Father—Day 

Adventures of Ellery Queen—Queen — 
Tales and Poems of Mystery and Imagination—Poe 


Zok EDUCATION NS 
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Pocket Book of Dog Stories—Berman 
Late George Apley—Marquand 

Human Comedy—Saroyan 

Great Impersonation—Oppenheim 

Action at Aquila—Allen 

North of 36—Hough 

Spirit of the Border—Grey 

Roget’s Thesaurus 

Mutiny on the Bounty—Nordhoff & Hall 
Pocket Book of Western Stories—Maule 
Madame Curie—Curie 

Pocket Book of Father Brown—Chesterton 
Last Frontier—Fast 

Men Against the Sea—Nordhoff & Hall 
Farewell to Sport—Gallico 

Spiderweb Trail—Cunningham 

Pocket Book of Quotations—Davidoff 
Shakespeare’s Tragedies 

Steamboat Round the Bend—Burman 
Abraham Lincoln—Charnwood 

David Runyon’s Favorites—Runyon 
Runyon à la carte—Runyon 

Pocket Book of Robert Frost’s Poems—Frost 
Stephen V. Benét Pocket Book—Benét 
Alex Botts, Earthworm Tractors—Upson 
Pocket Book of Story Poems—Untermeyer 
Country Lawyer—Partridge 

Pocket Book of Science Fiction—Wollheim 
Microbe Hunters—De Kruif 

Rats, Lice and History—Zinsser 


The very wide variety of these 25 cent books, in many fields of 
interest, and made up of some books considered classics, as well | 
as the more recent books, will be noted. 

The use of the 25 and 35 cent books in schools is increasing. 
Scholastic magazine announced the establishment of Scholastic 
Book Service, a central agency to facilitate and expedite the dis- 
tribution of 25 and 35 cent books to elementary and secondary 
schools, Additional information of titles and on special discounts 
may be secured from Scholastic Book Service, 7 East 12th St., 
New York. 
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The need for reprints of outstanding books, not necessarily best 
sellers, which appeared during the past 30 years is to be met by 
Harcourt Brace to be sold for $1.75. They range from Strachey’s 
Queen Victoria . . . to Wind, Sand and Stars by Exapery. In all, 
18 titles will be issued. 

For the elementary level, reprints are available in many edi- 
tions. The choice is wide and includes many old favorites. The 
Little Golden Books will be published in cloth binding at a price 
of 50 cents. These furnish inexpensive books for the younger boys 
and girls. 

Because there is a growing demand for inexpensive reprints, 
new ventures in that field are likely to be undertaken by publish- 
ers from time to time. In order to take advantage of these, the 
teacher and librarian should look for notices of new titles issued 
and new types of material that will appear in reprint form. The 
A.L.A. Booklist is very useful for that purpose. 


REVIEWS—CURRENT BOOKS 


By and large, the book reviews of materials suitable for the 
elementary, junior and senior high schools are not satisfactory. 
One reason for this is “most book reviewing . . . is oriented to 
book selling not literature.” What information do we want in a 
book review? Put concisely, it is: 


“1) make clear to the reader what the author of the book undertook 
to do 
2) give a skeleton knowledge of the book’s contents 
3) leave a definite impression of the book’s quality.” 


There has been criticism of book reviews, and their usefulness 
has been questioned. Mainly upon the score of— 


(1) The language is vague, with many adjectives that mean 


nothing k 
(2) There has been lack of courage in telling the real worth 

of a book, especially in the case of a well known author 
(3) The usefulness to library users has seldom been mentioned 
(4) The reviews have obviously been an attempt to “sell the 


book. 
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Book reviews are mainly valuable for the light they throw 
on current books. The book selector has knowledge of the books 
already accepted as standard. There are useful and authoritative 
aids for these. But for the very recent publications, some depend- 
ence must be placed on book reviewers. Because reviewers may not 
be especially interested in books for the elementary, junior, and 
senior high schools, relatively few books at that level are reviewed 
in the outstanding book review magazines, 

There is a difference between literary criticism and book re- 
viewing. Literary critics, of some standing, usually write criticism 
because it is possible to use creative thought and educational 
background. The book reviewed is merely the springboard for their 
literary expression. For book critics, book reviewing is hack work. 
Literary reviews are valuable at the adult level, but for the evalua- 
tion of books for younger readers, the book review can better fill 
the need by giving objective information, 

The librarian and teacher are responsible for the books they 
place in the hands of young people. For the standard books, they 
have the authority of lists issued by the American Library Asso- 
ciation; the Wilson Catalogue for Elementary School Libraries as 
well as that issued for the High School Libraries; the National 
Council of Teachers of English. The following list of what the 
book selector for young people would like the book reviewer to 
tell about current books, was formulated by the librarian and 
the English teachers in University High School of the University 
of Chicago some years ago, and still holds good— 


1. Tell what kind of book it is, e.g., novel, biography. 

2. Compare or contrast it with other books—by the same 
-author, others writers in the same field, and on the same 
subject. 

Tell the theme, or central idea. 

Describe the chief characters. 

Summarize the plot, or contents, 

Describe the setting, time, place, situation. 

Tell the author’s purpose in writing the book. 

Tell the author’s qualifications, experience which fitted 
him to write such a book—his knowledge, or attitude to- 
ward his subject. 


WIR AUB 
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9. Tell what he considers the value of the book—for whom 
it will be valuable—the nature of the value—as entertain- 
ment, as information, Its accuracy, or truth to life, its im- 
portance in relation to its subject. 

10. Characterize its style. 

11. Describe the structure of the book. 

12. Use brief quotations to show certain qualities. 

13. Describe the format; size, shape, illustrations, type of 
binding. 

14. Recommend the book to readers for whom it would be of 
value. 

15. Point out its faults and limitations. 

16. Give the approximate level of reading difficulty. 

17. State the kind of reader it is likely to attract. 

18. Tell what indirect effects the book is likely to have on 
young people. 

19. Present the likely character-building elements. } 

20. Point out the psychological elements which will contribute 
to education, the integration of personality, contribution 
to objectives. 

21. Are the young people likely to choose the book for pleasure, 
or for profit? Will it be popular? 


Although the book reviewer answers the above questions, the 
librarian and teacher must still use her own judgment to determine 
whether the particular book will be the best available for her 
school population with its course of study, and its type of 
teaching. 

An ever-present help is the American Library Association Book- 
list. It gives a short résumé of the books as they appear, and has 
a section especially devoted to books at the elementary level, and 
also one for young people—this, in addition to books suitable for 
adults, some of which can also find a place in a senior high school 
library. In addition, there is valuable information on inexpensive 
editions, reprints, and new editions. The Booklist is valuable, not 
only for the librarian, but also as à means of keeping teachers in 
touch with new material in their field as it appears. Unless cur- 
rent books are added, the library collection becomes out-of-date, 
and less likely to attract readers who are, now especially, inter- 
ested in the present scene. 
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Another type of review is that which appears on the book 
jacket. It is designed to catch the eye of the reader and to stimu- 
late his interest. To what limits they go is well expressed in the 
following: 


Book jackets, which were devised to keep dust off books, are 
now designed to throw dust in the eyes of book buyers. This 
indictment, uttered by a thoroughly experienced (and highly ir- 
ritated) critic, was leveled against the practice of printing on the 
covers of new books a series of laudatory quotations from literary 
notables. 

Our critical friend’s indictment covered several specifica- 

tions: 

(1) The customers are fooled into thinking the quotes are taken 
from published reviews, 

(2) In fact, the comments are often solicited by publishers 
from authors they have published and from other writers 
who hope to boost their stock with the publisher involved. 

(3) The attitude of the literary figure toward a new book un- 
der these circumstances is apt to be far from objective. 

(4) The practice adds to the commercialization of literature, 
creates a general impression that publishers and authors 
and critics are all buttering one another’s biscuits, and in 
the long run will cause the general reader to distrust the 
whole process of literary criticism. 


(THE) SCIENCES 


The basis of all science is mathematics. Many students can 
understand a science principle, but they cannot apply it because 
they lack the fundamental mathematical concepts, Because the 
subject is difficult, and beyond the mental ability of many pupils 
now in the high school, the mathematics requirement has been 
decreased. Yet this is a science and engineering age, important in 
the life of every individual, and mathematical knowledge is 
needed as never before. 

School libraries seldom have many books on mathematies for 
the able student who can mentally come up to mathematical 
thinking and practice. There are many more interesting books in 
the field than is ordinarily recognized. Such books as Hogben, 
Mathematics for the M illions, should be in every secondary school 
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library, no matter how small, There are also many interesting 
books on mathematical games and puzzles very useful for clubs 
and classroom demonstration. 

Although there has been a great deal of criticism of the teach- 
ing of science in secondary schools, the fault may be in the lack 
of laboratory equipment and the caliber of the pupils rather than 
in the actual organization of the courses and method of teaching. 
Science has its own requirements. Perhaps the pupils do not have 
the reading adaptation or are not mature enough for science 
thinking. However, there are young people who are especially 
interested in science. They have the scientific approach. 

G. T. Buswell gives that approach as: 


Truth is truth, not because an authority states it, but because evi- 
dence, as well as reason, supports it. It is this persistent emphasis on 
evidence that is most characteristic of the scientific point of view. 


It is in the field of science that librarians need most help in 
selecting the right books. Most librarians are English majors, 
and find that field familiar, Few have specialized in science, and 
thus find themselves at a loss in the selection of such books. Heaps 
is helpful in naming popular authors who will be read by young 
people for recreation. He names: 

Patch; Pickwell; Davis; Reed; Dupuy; Sanderson; Burgess; Baker; 
Fenton; Peattie; and Fabre. Each field of science has its own leaders as 
well as prominent explorers and scientists such as Andrews, Halliburton, 
Ditmars, Beebe, Seabrook, Hedin, Wells, the Akeleys, Du Chaillu, 
and the Johnsons. 


Both general and specific book lists are a help. The main diffi- 
culty is to find science lists up-to-date. In no other field is the 
copyright date as important, because experiments are going on 
which enlarge our knowledge. To be accurate, science material 
needs to be recent. A 

Tt is too much to expect most young people to read the difficult, 
specialized books of science. They are not ready for them. But 
there are interesting books in specialized fields for those who have 
an interest in them. These serve as & stepping-stone to a more 
mature approach. Listed are a few books which show types of 
material: 
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Archaeology 
White—Lost Worlds 


Astronomy 
Fath—Through the Telescope 
Bernhard—Handbook of Heavens 
Reh—Astronomy for the Layman 


Chemistry 
Collins—March of Chemistry 
Foster—Romance of Chemistry 
Haynes—Men, Money and Molecules 


Geology 
Bradley—Autobiography of Earth 


Science in General 


Furnas—Next Hundred Years 
Peattie—Green Laurels 
Jaffe—Outposts of Science 


The above are only a few of the books of science which have 
been popular. As newer books are published, they should be or- 
dered instead of the above. With experiments going on in different 
fields, and with applied science creating new gadgets for living 
and for entertainment, books with the latest copyright date will 
capture the interest of young people. 

How is the problem of ordering science books to be met? The 
Webb list sponsored by Peabody Teachers College is no longer 
available. The science list in the Wilson Catalogue for High 
School Libraries is too meager, and some of the titles may be out- 
of-date. From experience, it would seem best to have the science 
teachers in the school suggest the books to be ordered. They know 
the pupils, and they also know the books in their field. When books 
suggested by the science teacher are received in the school library, 
they should be informed of the fact. By skillful advertising or 
direct advice, teachers can create a demand for the books. Cornell 
University has prepared a list of books for teachers in elementary 
science that is practical and useful. 
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SOCIAL STUDIES 


The reason for offering social studies in the elementary and 
secondary schools is not difficult to find. In the present state of 
the world, and the immediate environment, even adults find it 
difficult to adjust themselves. Under existing conditions, it then 
seemed wise to give young people an understanding of the world 
in which they live and the problems they are to meet. Because 
courses in social studies are relatively new in the curriculum, they 
are not standardized; nor is there an adequate supply of tried and 
tested materials for teaching, There has been much experimenta- 
tion in subject matter in different areas. Therefore, courses are 
to be found under various labels: Safety education; Family prob- 
lems; Home problems; World affairs; Current history; Health 
education; Citizenship; Transportation. In most social studies 
courses, the practical application, with firsthand experiences, is 
stressed with the emphasis on the immediate present. Since 
books cannot keep up with day by day conditions, there is a 
wide use of pamphlets, magazines, newspapers. 

An examination of many courses of studies at the upper grades 
and junior high school level revealed that the majority are taught 
the unit on “Transportation” at great length. In a school library 
in such schools there would be a large number of books, maps, 
pamphlets, and clippings on that subject. However, in most cases, 
the unit was not “bookish,” but experimental: consisting of visits 
to depot and airport, trips, interviews with leading men in trans- 
portation representing railway, truck, automobile, airplane. In 
addition, scrapbooks of clippings on the subject were the evidence 
of pupil activity. The class period was taken up by reports of 
pupils based on first-hand experiences. 

The purpose of the course in Safety Education was to make 
young people safe automobile drivers. In some schools with a shop 
department, an automobile was taken apart in order to show how 
the engine works. In addition, pamphlets issued by the Safety 
Council were in use, as was material in current newspapers and 
magazines for factual data. Most courses used texts that were well 
organized and formulated. 


Courses in Current problems, or Contemporary history, were 
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offered in secondary schools and attracted the pupils who were 
either unwilling or unable to carry the academic subjects. The 
following appeared in School and Society: 

Contemporary history for meaner intelligence. 


A leading educator had suggested . . . that pupils who could 
not grasp language or mathematics be transferred to courses in 
contemporary history where they could learn something of 
value to themselves . . . This is not the first time leading edu- 
cators . . . have made naive suggestions of this kind to deal 
with the increasing number of pupils in high school for whom 
the traditional academic course was never intended. 


More recently, some schools have added “World Affairs” to 
their social studies program. 1949-50 Study Program on World 
Affairs: 


Designed to give High School pupils . . . greater insight 
into world problems today and to help prepare them for ca- 
reers of responsible citizenship. Complete information regard- 
ing availability of study guide. World Affairs. Minneapolis 
Star, Minneapolis, Minn. 


In some schools, the above course is given under the title of 
International Relations. 

The problems taken up with young people in the various social 
studies courses are some that even intelligent adults have hesi- 
tancy in tackling. And yet young people are supposed both to un- 
derstand them and have a practical opinion on how they are to be 
solved. Many of the topics are controversial to a high degree. 
L. C. Lindahl, in Industrial Arts and Vocational Education, sug- 
gests topics upon which young people should form wise judgments: 


Housing 

Conservation of natural and human resources 
Community planning 

Cooperatives 

Pressure groups and their methods 

Stock exchange 

Labor organizations 

Industries of the nation 

Consumer needs. 
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Since the courses labelled “Social Studies” are both new and 
changing, there is little formulated material that has authen- 
ticity for teaching use. Many of the textbooks in the field have 
been under continual fire for statements made in them. It is 
a mistake to stock up too heavily materials in that ever-changing 
field. 

The school librarian must keep in close touch with the units 
studied in social studies courses in her particular school, and 
should make a survey of the material on hand, both books 
and in the vertical file. Only the books and magazines con- 
sidered essential by the teacher should be added for the course. 
Since the activity is likely to be trips and first-hand observa- 
tion by the pupils, not as much research will be done as is 
expected. 

Essential in the courses, no matter what its name or content, 
is the reference service in the library. That should be kept up 
so that the definite information and statisties needed in the social 
studies field are both adequate and recent. 


STUDY TYPE OF READING 


“Read, not to contradict and confute, nor to believe and take 
for granted, nor find talk and discourse, but to weigh and con- 
sider.” 

When does reading stop, and study begin? That is a question 
that has often been asked by educators. There are all degrees of 
reading, from looking over a book to see what it is all about, to 
concentrated study. The purpose and degree of concentration 
seem to be the determining factor. 

Not all study is done from textbooks and in the classroom ; 
the lesson getting and informational reading is also a part of 
library service. The informational books and the reference books 
in the school library should be supplied as generously as are books 
for recreational reading. Reading for both leisure and for knowl- 
edge is within the province of the library. In addition to bois 
magazines, newspapers, vertical file, audio-visual aids aude 
also be provided. The reference functions of the school library 


are important. 
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Criteria for selecting informational books 


Arbuthnot analyzes the criteria under these important head- 
ings: 


Scrupulous accuracy 

Convenient presentation 

Clarity 

Adequate treatment 

Style 

These are the qualities we look for in all informational books for 
both adults and children. 


To the above should be added timeliness, where that is essential, 
and up-to-date presentation, where current information is a fac- 
tor. The copyright date of informational books is an important 
consideration. 

The study activity of young people is not only carried on in 
the classroom and the library, but is also the responsibility of the 
home. The effectiveness of home study has always been ques- 
tioned both by parents and educators. The following is an inter- 
esting study, but the sampling is not large enough to give it 
credence: 


Teacher McGill persuaded four of his colleagues in the social sciences 
to join him in an experiment. He picked 185 pairs of students, each pair 
closely matched in ability. To one group the teachers gave the usual 
homework assignments, to the other, none at all. Last week in High 
Points, official magazine of New York City public high-school teachers, 
McGill made his report. 

The homework group had the edge in economics, but the non-home- 
work group (possibly less bleary-eyed) scored slightly better in com- 
prehensive tests of “social-studies abilities.” In American history the two 
groups were even. In all tests, score differences were so small that 
McGill could only draw one conclusion: in the social sciences, at least, 
high-school homework neither helps nor hinders very much, merely takes 
up time. McGill’s advice to his colleagues on homework: forget: it. 
(Reported in Time, December 11, 1950) 


The acquisition of reading skill is a slow, cumulative proc- 
ess. It requires study and practice. Dr. Lyman, interested in 
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the reading of children, analyzed certain steps in reading for 
study: 


SPEEDING UP SILENT READING 


Purpose in reading 

Grasping the central thought in reading 

Getting a bird’s eye view of the reading 
Helping the writer (reader’s active participation) 
Tying up what we know with our reading 
Selection of our reading 


Judging the values in our reading MIG 
Making use of our reading OX EDUCATION he 
Relationship of ideas 4% K SAN 


Building a thought by citing examples 


í f Extension 
Building a thought by explaining L= earba anail 
Building a thought by comparison Van: SERVICE, ~ N 
REEE A, 
Building a thought by contrast E 3 w°: 
Building a thought by showing causes À CALCUTTA A 


Building a thought by citing facts and reasons 
Building a thought by applying a principle. 


Most of the efforts to improve study habits are focused on the 
ability to read, and method of attacking the lesson assignment. 
Hall-Quest and others were concerned with the relationship be- 
tween reading ability and study. A number of study helps were 
issued, All of them paid special attention to the problem of read- 
ing for study. The following excerpts by E. G. Wesley were espe- 
cially practical and widely used in supervised study guidance: 


Gerrine THE Most FROM READING 


Vary the type of reading to fit the purpose and the 
material. 

Consciously increase your reading rate. 

Make records of your reading rate and try to beat them. 
Eliminate lip movements and vocalization. 

Read for ideas and not to cover the page. 

Reduce re-reading to a minimum. 

Use the editor’s aids, such as headings, 
cized words, boldface type. 


_ 


subheadings, itali- 


PARLE asad) 
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8. Analyze paragraph structure and find the topic idea. 

9. Look for transitions, such as first, but, soon, for example, 
on the other hand, consequently. 

10. Follow the author; sense his plan and his procedure, 

11. Get the connotation of new words from the context. 

12. Look in the dictionary for fuller meanings of new words 
which seem to be important. 

13. Study prefixes, suffixes, root stems, and combinations. 

14. Do not skip graphs, tables, pictures. 

15. Read footnotes; see why the material is so placed. 

16. Check the author for reliability, consistency, bias and 
clarity. 

17. Suspect the author whenever possible and check with other 
statements in the same and in other books. 

18. Match the author's illustrations with others from your own 
experience or previous reading. 

19. Explain new ideas to your friends; they may not want to 
hear them but you need the practice. 


In the classroom, the library, and the home, provisions should 
be made for reading for study because that is essential if the 
young people are to be educated. 

In the library, a wide variety of books are needed to take care 
of the parallel and collateral reading assignments, as well as that 
of providing for the avenues of interest to which they may lead. 
Bibliographies, indexes, and other fact finding references should 
be supplied in generous number. The recreational reading engen- 
dered by classroom stimulation should be given special attention. 
The value of the library and its service in its function of inte- 
grating all subject matter taught in the school is given by Logasa 
in The High School Library. 


Perhaps the most valuable function that the school library fills is that 
of correlating subject matter. The tendency in all departments is to 
isolate certain blocks of knowledge in order that they may be fitted 
into a course of study that answers certain objectives. This is a form 
of specialization important in the learning process. But equally im- 
portant is the acquisition of a sense of the interrelation of subject and 
subject. Although progressive teachers will always indicate as far as 
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possible the wide range of possible intellectual interests in their subject 
matter, there is little opportunity in the classroom for carrying on much 
exploration into allied fields. It is in the school library that time and 
material are offered for intellectual excursions into the by-paths of any 
division of subject matter. All subjects have related interests, which 
the well-chosen book collection will make evident. Two examples, one 
from the humanities and one from science, will illustrate this fact: 


Latin RELATED INTEREST 
Roman coins Stamp and coin club 
Roman social life Community life 
Roman history Ancient history 
Ancient and Modern Rome Current topics 
Historical fiction Free reading 
Roman drama English drama 
Roman architecture Art appreciation 
Roman design Geometry 
Roman dress Home economics 
Roman lettering Mechanical drawing 
Roman language French, Spanish, English 


The possibilities for correlation in mathematics are greater than 
would seem possible: 


RELATED INTEREST 


MATHEMATICS 
Mathematics Science f 
Mathematics Decorative art 


Mathematical graphs and charts Tn all subjects 


Mathematical measurements Manual arts 

Chronology History À 

Mathematical applications In everyday life 
Play level 


Mathematical games, puzzles 


ed in one subject in the curriculum 


Pupils may be more interest : i 
than in another. Hence, since there are no fixed frontiers of knowl- 
an approach to 


edge, interest in one subject may be utilized as 1 i 
another. For example: A pupil who was vitally interested in math- 


ematics exhibited but little enthusiasm for reading. When the 


importance of the relation of the rate of reading to comprehen- 
dertook to work out his own 


sion was called to his attention, he un i ; 
rate of reading in mathematical terms; and, in the process 0 
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doing this, he learned to enjoy reading. There are numberless 
other possibilities of a transfer of interest from one subject to an- 
other, among which are the following: 


TRANSFERRED 

INTEREST Interest UNDERTAKING (MEANS oF TRANSFER) 
History English Epic—William of Orange 
Geography English © Map—Wanderings of Ulysses 
Shop History Development of the iron industry 
Latin French Comparison of the languages 
History Latin A day in ancient Rome 
English Science Bird poetry 
English History Collection of Civil War poetry 
Science English Trees and their poetry 
Athletics History Greek athletic sports 
Athletics Science Muscles—how they work 
Shop Physics Horsepower and efficiency of motors 


Home economics English Costume during Shakespeare’s time 


Reading is a tool subject because it is needed in all subjects. 


TEXTBOOKS 


Many people have a low opinion of the textbook. Yet it is the 
textbook that has educated Americans. That the job was not well 
done may not have been the fault of the textbook, but of the 
teachers and pupils. 

Librarians also have felt that the library collection of books 
was far superior to the textbooks in use in the school. As a whole, 
that may be true. However, education is organized knowledge, and 
textbooks contribute to this. They are logical formulations de- 
signed to develop certain knowledge or skill in the young. Library 
collections are a necessary supplement to this objective. 

It is surprising that textbook writers can give so much help to 
teachers in the learning process. This they give in addition to 
the material of learning itself. By illustration, book lists, maps, 
tables, suggestions for study, an attempt is made to enrich the 
text. The objectivity of most texts is surprising. The author tries 
to rule out his own opinion, and aims to give the facts. 
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One cannot expect to find texts interesting to the general 
reader. They were not formulated for that purpose. They are for 
serious study, the gaining of knowledge, step by step. 

From time to time, certain texts are criticized for the state- 
ments and interpretations found in them. Many times that is un- 
just. The textbook writer, like any sincere writer, must tell the 
truth even though it may not entirely coincide with the conserva- 
tive, or liberal, majority or minority opinions held by a section 
of the Public. A case in point is the “Report on Prejudice” made 
in the Phi Beta Kappa magazine in 1950: 


A study of textbooks, made by the American Council on Edu- 
cation, has been published in a Public Affairs pamphlet, “Preju- 
dice in Textbooks,” by Maxwell S. Stuart. The examination of 
315 textbooks and college manuals showed that, because of 
omissions or inaccuracies, students are frequently given false 
impressions of minority groups. It was found that stereotypes 
for racial, religious, or national groups are common. Failure to 
give proper emphasis to the contributions which have been made 
by various minorities to American life is reported to be another 
evident fault. i š 

The report suggests that texts can be improved by including 
descriptions of intergroup activities and by pointing up the 
value of the individual, as well as by examination for misstate- 
ments. 


The dislike and criticism of textbooks is rather general, due 
perhaps to actual experience in the difficulty in mastering them. 
George Bernard Shaw voiced his own opinion when requested that 
some of his writings be used in an anthology. He refused to per- 
mit a scene from one of his plays to be included in a school text- 


book: 
said, “on whomsoever shall now or at any 


“I lay my eternal curse,” he hated 
time hereafter make schoolbooks of my works and make me as 
t designed as instruments of 


as Shakespeare is hated. My plays were no 
torture.” 

Then too, in a controversial age, textbooks come 1m for more 
than their share of criticism. Material about economics, labor, 
points-of-view on certain historical events, the statements naa 
minority groups, all these and more may be the cause of heate 
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debate. The charge of indoctrination in the school is coupled with 
the textbooks. 

Although school librarians try to have as few textbooks as pos- 
sible in the library book collection, many must be included. In 
some fields, they must take the place of general accounts be- 
cause there is too little suitable library material. Some books 
used as texts are in reality general accounts useful for information 
and reference. Gardiner, Art Through the Ages, is used as a text 
and yet is valuable in the library. There are many such books 
with a double purpose. 

In some schools, the librarian must administer the textbooks 
issued to the pupils of the school. Thus, she comes into direct con- 
tact with all the books used in the particular school and becomes 
familiar with the texts used. Whether that is the case or not, 
the librarian should check the bibliographies in the texts used so 
that she can provide, in the library, the supplementary reading 
suggested for the use of teachers and pupils. 

A valuable guide for textbook analysis appeared in the School 
Board Journal of March, 1941. It is a great help in evaluating 
them. 


I.. Authorship 
Training 
Experience 
Reputation 
Authority 
Scientific investigations 

II. Content and organization 
Harmony with educational aims 
Teachable organization 
Scientific basis 
Consistent point of view 
Adequate-covered field 
Modern character of situations 
Balance of content 
Accuracy 
Psychological approach 
Organization around large 

themes 


Tested in classroom 

Correlated with other pupils 

Meet needs of pupils 

Meet needs of community 

Sound sequence of material 

Develop proper attitudes, 
habits, skills 

Obsolete topics eliminated 

Material not biased 

Possible omission of material 
without destroying sequence 

Organized within selections 

Material suited to age of child 
(grade placement) 

Adequate details 

Correct standards and ideals in 
the use of English 


HI. Vocabulary and readability 


Controlled vocabulary 


TRAVEL 


Concept on level of child 

Style clear and lucid 

Good sentence structure 

Provision for vocabulary enrich- 
ment 


TV. Method and motivation 


Interesting material 

Activity program 

Emphasis on thinking, creative 
work 

Well illustrated 

Develop general principles and 
major understandings 

V. Teaching and study aids 

Teachers’ manual and guides 

Tests to accompany book 

Testing program within book 

Workbook to accompany book 

Index 

Appendix 

Glossary 

Table of contents 

Summaries 

Marginal notes 

References 

Maps, charts, tables, statistics 
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Reviews (simple and cumula- 
tive) 

Provision for individual differ- 
ences 

Questions, exercises, and drills 

VI. Mechanical makeup 

Print 

Spacing of words and letters 

Paper 

Width of margins 

Bindings 

Shape 

Washable backs 

Attractiveness 

Durability 

Length of line 

Page arrangement 

Size of book 

VII. Miscellaneous 

Copyright date 

Student opinions 

Price 

Fit course of study 

Publisher 

Opinion of others (number of 
adoptions) 


TRAVEL 


Travel is geography in motion. In t 
sea, the traveler must be concerned wi 
In a way, the appeal of books of trave i 
A ee The old saying, “The far-off hills are 


human longing in a 


derlust”’ present in everyone. 
the greenest,” seems to be a 


in part, explains the reason for immig 


adventurous set out to seek new geogr 
in new lands. 


are the explorers and settlers 


Travel books can be linked up with t 
and manners. ks fo 
] Council of Teachers of English, is 


people live, their customs 
You, issued by the Nationa 


he air, on land, or on the 
th geographic factors. 
J] is the spirit of “wan- 


ll of us. That, 
ration, The strong and the 
aphie environment. These 


he way in whieh other 
The list in Books for 
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well selected for a wide variety of countries. As important as the 
geographic concept, is that of international understanding. The 
knowledge of the differences and likenesses in the cultures of the 
various countries is likely to give young people a respect for them. 
The “good neighbor policy” is furthered by an understanding of 
our neighbors to the south, their country, and their people. That 
obtains in regard to other peoples all over the world. Since the 
United States is made up of a diversity of people, understanding 
the countries from which they came is essential for living to- 
gether here, 

The Odyssey is a travel book filled with the superstition and 
wonders of ancient Greece. Marco Polo gave information about 
China but embroidered it with his fancy. 

In modern times, Halliburton gave us fictionized travel as in- 
teresting as the latest novel. But he also created an interest 
in lands and peoples. The current books of travel have a per- 
sonalized point of view, that of experience in foreign lands. 
These books are more concerned with everyday happenings than 
in giving information, and usually an attempt is made to 
make them humorous. A good example is 7 Married Adventure 
by Osa Johnson. 

As a rule, travel books are attractive in format. In a reading 
guidance program, they could be used as challenges to adventure- 
loving young people. 

All types of materials are available in the travel field, The 
travel booklets issued by transportation agencies are well-illus- 
trated and attractive. A generous supply should be on hand, espe- 
cially in the Spring of the year, when the wanderlust is in the air. 
These are free. Maps are a prime requisite to the travel activity. 
These should be placed where it is handy for the young people 
to consult them. In secondary schools, the National Geographic 
is a “must.” If funds permit, Travel magazine is suggested in 
addition. All the above will be useful in enlarging the horizon of 
the reader, and will serve as “arm-chair” travel until such a time 
as he can actually go out to see the world or a part of it. 

Travel experiences make a good field for Vacation Reading 
Clubs in libraries. The Children’s Department in the St. Louis 
Public Library used it with success in 1950: 
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Reap-Away Vacation CLUB 


“AROUND THE WoRLD IN 90 Days” 
1950 


The Club will begin on June Ist and will continue through 
August 31st, the last day on which book reports will be accepted. 
Boys and girls in grades 4 and up, may join the Club. 


Drury gives the following criteria for books of travel: 


Correct observation 

Reliable information 
Intelligent interpretation 
Picturesque style and narrative 
Good illustrations and maps. 


orm oN 


VOCATION 


Books on vocations should answer these questions, since they 
are so vital in choosing a life-work: 


1. What education is necessary for the occupation? 

2. What other preparation is necessary? 

3. What abilities are necessary to do the work well? 

4. What remuneration may one expect to receive? 

5. What is the demand for and supply of workers in the 
vocation? 

6. What are the main attractions of the work? 7 

7. What are its chief advantages and main disadvantages? 

8. How does one find employment in the occupation? = 

9. What is one required to do in the work—what activities 


must one perform? k 
10. In what kind of environment will one work? What sort of 


associates will one have? 


Other important factors in vocational choice, 
should give, are: 


which books 


Bargaining power of the workers; unions; labor policies 


Relation between supply and demand 
Probable length of active service 
Possibilities of training on the job 
Health and physical requirements 
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Hazards involved in the work 

Preparation time required; probable cost; where training can 
be secured 

Beginning salary, ultimate salary, average salary 

Hours of work 

Security 

Annuities, pensions, paid vacations 

Government and state legislation which may have its effect. 


The older books on vocations, occupations, and professions are 
out-of-date. They do not give the newer relations of the gov- 
ernment, employer, employee, the work and the worker. Nor do 
they give the recent movements in the economic and social areas 
that affect the relationship of government legislation, capital, 
and labor. It is in the matter of attitudes toward those engaged 
in unionized trades that the change is most noticeable. 

Since the older books are not suitable for accurate vocational, 
industrial, and professional information, they should be weeded 
out. A test of their uselessness can be made by trying to find the 
answers to the items given above. 

Special care should be taken in adding new books to the voca- 
tion section in a library. The copyright date is of the utmost im- 
portance. The manner in which the discussion is given should be 
scrutinized—information is more important than rambling opin- 
ion. The text should be simple and easily understood by the read- 
ing audience. 

Books of fiction on vocational subjects are valuable because 
they give information in pleasant form and may suggest to the 
reader a type of work that would be enjoyable. Furthermore, vo- 
cational stories are to be found at many levels and are popular. 
A useful reference tool in that field is Lingenfelter, Vocations in 
Fiction (latest edition). 

Heaps throws important light on what the library can do to 
further vocational information and guidance, “Since courses in 
vocational guidance are exploratory in nature, much material 
supplementary to a single textbook is needed.” He mentions the 
types of material needed: 


(1) General books on occupations interested in a brief over- 
view; 
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(2) Intensive treatments, either of one individual occupation 

or a small related group of occupations; 

(3) Inspirational and enrichment books—biography and fic- 

tion used when less emphasis is placed on the acquisition 
of specific information . . . 

The criteria for selecting books on vocational information, and 
for occupational guidance given in Heaps is very helpful to the 
teacher and librarian: 

_. . Criteria center around date (up-to-dateness is a prime requisite 
in such a changing field); reliability (accuracy of facts presented, along 
with impartial treatment of the vocations); . . . (the problem of 
readability, basic interest appeal and attractiveness of presentation 
and format). 

The problem of choosing vocational books and magazines in 
public and school libraries must take into consideration: 


The size and type of community 

Vocational and professional opportunities 

The labor and social interests 

Whether the young people are preparing for college or work 

experience 

What vocational guidance and counseling are available. 

Even the smallest library must have a few up-to-date books 
giving information on a variety of jobs and professions. In an 
agricultural community, emphasis should be placed on the major 
interest in the area, but other avenues of interest should not be 
neglected. In an industrial area, where it is likely that young 
people will go into factories and shops to become wage-earners, 
the supply of books, magazines, and pamphlets should be gen- 
erous. The part the library can play in vocational information 
has not been met in many communities. 

Since the librarian is not a vocationa : ; 
ask the advice of labor leaders and the management of industrial 
plants for suggestions of what material to order. if there is p% 
mulated guidance program in the school, the librarian ee a 
operate closely with the guidance officer, and order the materia 
that will enrich the course. 

In strictly commercial, manual traini 
the section of material on vocations wi 


] specialist, she should 


ng, and vocational schools, 
1] be relatively large, and 
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will also cover such items as vocational English, arithmetic, geog- 
raphy, as well as books on how to carry on specific trades. The 
“how to do” books in shop and laboratory will be in evidence. 
By and large, the practical material will loom large in the book 
collection. However, it is important that the humanities and the 
sciences are not overlooked; because as much as the general 
reader, those interested in how to make a living must be given a 
refinement of taste and culture that makes living worth while. 

Specialized magazines and pamphlets play a large part in giv- 
ing vocational information in a special trade school. As an exam- 
ple, the report of Henry L. Lash of the Technical Trade School 
of Los Angeles gives an idea of the value of periodicals in such a 
situation; and also gives a list of the kind of periodicals in such a 
library, as follows: 


This Los Angeles Public School has been serving the community with 
both day and night instruction in trade and technical subjects . . . 

The library, of course, is technical and sticks to its purpose of helping 
each student to know his trade, and keep up with it by reading. 

Trade papers and magazines are vitally important here; almost 40% 
of the library budget is spent for them . . . (In addition to other general 
and trade magazines) we subscribe for the following: 


American Artisan 

i Artist 

ft Builder 
Fabries 
c Gentleman & Sartorial Art 
Hairdresser 
Home 
D Machinist 
Photography 
Pressman 
Printer 
Restaurant. 


Any specific list of books on vocations would likely be out-of- 
date soon. The principles given by Heaps, the advice of those who 
are especially interested in the field, the study of the A.L.A. 
Booklist will keep the librarian informed of the best late material 
on vocations. As important as adding new material on jobs and 
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professions is that of weeding out the old and useless material 
which clutters up the shelves and gives information no longer 
valid. 


WESTERNS 


From the time of ancient peoples to the present, there has been 
an interest in daring deeds, the outlaw, and violent acts. There 
seems to be a psychological basis for this. Perhaps that explains 
the interest in Westerns at present. It seems to be escape experi- 
ence from orderly society and crowded places to the “wide open 
places” where there is plenty of room, and wide vistas, with little 
regimentation. For the reader, it results in a release from his 
tensions. 

Monotony is more feared than is generally recognized. Every- 
day existence may be dull. In the Westerns, the reader has a 
chance to live, in imagination, the exciting life of the frontier 
West with its lack of law and order which resulted in adventure 
and freedom for the individual. Thus, it is a sort of compensation. 

Although literary critics have a low opinion of the Westerns 
because many of them seem crude, both in plot and characteriza- 
tion, there are a few that enjoy their approval. An example is The 
Virginian by Wister. That the writing in most of the Westerns is 
not up to the standard of fine English must be admitted. How- 
ever, the vigorous and simple language fits the crude, vital life 


depicted. Thus, the method of writing fits the material. 

In favor of the Westerns, it may be said that they are free 

from the erotic and exotic concepts. The situations and characters 

are simple in motives and actions. Most Westerns have a plot 
re exciting, entertaining, and 


that is fast-moving and, therefore, a 
he moral side, they show the need 


relaxing to the reader. From t ` 
for law and order; but this is not done by preaching. ith 
From the regional point-of-view, the Western 18 concerned wi 
the social and economic life of the cattle ranches and the mining 
camps. These played their part in the development of the nation. 


f the Western is its scenery. Al- 
Perhaps the greatest asset of the i aR 


though the story may take place in a so ‘ 
mountains are in sight, and the stretch of the picturesque desert 
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is there for the break-neck riders, Like the Sherwood Forest of 
Robin Hood, the Scenery is an actor in the story. 

Reva Nearhood, a hospital librarian, feels there is therapeutic 
value in Westerns, and gives the following reasons: 


Evil is undone; virtue is rewarded. 

Chief character is strong and loyal; winning in the battle. 
Typical Western is short, 

Moral simplicity, 


How popular are Westerns? 


Alice P. Hackett, in discussing 50 Years of Best Sellers, 1895- 
1945, says: 


Since the height of Zane Grey’s popularity few western stories have 
appeared on best-sellers lists. The only record for big sales of individual 
titles other than the Zane Grey books is that of over a million copies of 
Max Brand’s Singing Guns . . . and the books of Clarence E. Mulford, 
author of Hopalong Cassidy stories, at over a million, 

Western stories have proved one of the most popular types of fiction 
supplied during World War II in the Armed Service Editions sent to 
fighting men overseas, 


There seem to be formulas for Westerns. The following is 
amusing: 


Western FORMULA py Grace M. Suir 


A caow-hand with a gun or two 

We'd better call him Tex or Slim. 

A ranch gal by the name of Sue 
Who's lost the love she held for him. 
She’s fallen for a city slicker. 

The slicker wears a waxed moustache, 
He draws his gun a trifle quicker 
We'll call the ranch the Old X-Dash. 
The cook, a Chink, is in the plot; 

A caow-hand strums on his guitar; 

A coyote howls with all he’s got! 

A shot is heard in yonder bar; 

A band of Injuns yells and whoops 
And ford a crick called Powder River; 
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They battle with our gallant troops. 
The ranchman’s wife and children shiver. 


But Slim, the hero, saves the day 
And proves the city dude a killer, 
So Sue and Slim now ride away 
And there’s your sure-fire Western Thriller. 
(From The Author and Journalist, 
February, 1941) 


However, very few Westerns are now built on the above pat- 
tern. Even the cowboy hero shows the trend of civilization, and 
the heroine is likely to have a background which results in the 
manners of the more educated, and settled East. 


WHY READ? 


Books are the food of youth, the delight of old age; the ornament 
of prosperity; the refuge and comfort of adversity; a delight at home, 
and no hindrance abroad; companions by night, in travelling, in the 
country —Cicero 


. . 99 
With so many distractions in our environment, “Why read? 
red in many ways by 


is a pertinent question. It has been answe! ; 
different people, and in other terms by the same person at dif- 
ferent times. Because reading is & subjective experience, 80 many 
intangibles enter into the process. As has been stated, when we 
read, things happen in us. What that is, it is hard to determine, 
Our mood, motive, emotions, tastes, even state of health influence 


what goes on in our minds and soul. Reading can be a light 


pastime, or it can be an unforgettable experience. Tt can keep us 
t thoughts and aspira- 


“elods of the earth,” orit can give us grea 2 fth 
tions. It can influence our opinions and our behavior. Most of the 
learning process is gained from reading. The world es a F 
for the most part, interpreted for us through the prin oF . 
All the above, or part, may be the answer to the question, “WAY 
ae the work level, that 


It is through reading, both on the play and tti- 
young people are initiated into adult life, The standards and atti 


i bi 
tudes needed, the knowledge of the world about them 1s to be 
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found in books. Book learning is a developmental process in the 
life of the child. That is how culture and civilization are passed 
on to the young. Therefore, reading guidance at all levels is 
important. The young must be put in touch with the great minds 
of the past, and the heritage of the deeds of great personalities. 
Also important is the process of making reading for recreation a 
pleasure. Reading is the civilizing process in which one genera- 
tion passes on to the next the gain of the human mind and spirit. 
Reading.also furnishes both the news and interpretation of the 
present, 

It is chiefly through books that we enjoy intercourse with supe- 
rior minds; “and these invaluable communications are within the 
reach of all.” 

Mildred G. Downes has stated that: “Reading is no longer a 
sign of high intelligence, more money, noble birth. It is a key to 
survival itself—especially in a democracy .. .” 


It is time for us to realize that democracy can slip through our 
negligent fingers while we are idling in the comfortable pursuits which 
blind us to our responsibilities of citizenship. 

For me, therefore, the librarian is much more than a passive arranger 
of books upon an attractive shelf in a massive structure. For me the 
librarian is an agent provocator of democracy—a catalyst in the cause 
of stimulating the adult lethargy of America into a greater perception 
of the changes to democracy and our civilization, 

For me the librarian is the modern merchant of the mind—the sales- 
man for better thinking, for better information, for wider knowledge; 
the merchandiser, in the truest and best sense of the phrase, of the 
“wares” for the mind of America. 

(Louis Seltzer, “Merchant of the Mind,” 
A.L.A. Bulletin. Sept., 1950) 


Everyone deserves an opportunity to develop the habit of reading 
for fun, or at least to be introduced to its possibilities. Almost every com- 
munity in the country has its library available to all . . . Community 
Crusade for worthwhile children’s books was first tried by Morristown, 
New Jersey, as a part of the local fight against juvenile delinquency. 
Now it is being sponsored by all 59 publishers represented on the 
Children’s Book Council. Morristown plan is now copied by other 
communities. : 

(Recreation, July, 1949, p. 193) 
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And while some books, like steps, are left behind us by the very 
help which they yield us, and serve only our childhood or early life, some 
others go with us, in mute fidelity, to the end of life, a recreation for 
fatigue, an instruction for our sober hours, and a solace for our sickness 
or sorrow. Except the great out-doors, nothing that has no life of its 
own gives so much life to you—H. W. Beecher 

Books are a great spiritual adventure. They are the means of that 
rational enjoyment of leisure of which Aristotle spoke. They add to the 
richness of life in school and in that longer life after school Fitzpatrick 


Reasons for reading may be summed up as follows: 


Some urge toward wanting to know, and some urge toward wanting to 
play; both being forms of the desire to find ourselves; and some urge 
toward wanting to forget, the same being an impulse to escape from the 
consciousness of a side of ourselves that is weary, or baffled, or dis- 
couraged.—Kerfoot, How to Read. 

“Tf you can read, you are edueable, if not you may learn techniques, 
you may be propagandized, you may buy, sell, travel, vote, and pass 


literacy tests, but you are not educable.” t 
(J. J. Forebaugh, School & Society, Vol. 69, p. 75) 


Perhaps the above quotations will answer the question, “Why 
read?” But in the last analysis, it is the individual who knows 


what the various kinds of reading can do for him. 


LIST OF MATERIAL FOR READING, REFERENCE, 
AND STUDY 


Ars 


Elementary school level irls. 3rd 
Adamson, Catherine A., ed. Inexpensive books for boys and gi: 
ed. Chicago, American Library Association, 1962. rades. Chic 
ALA. & others. Basie book collection for elementary grace»: : 
American Library Ass’n. 1951. a i 
AL.A. & others. By way of introduction; & book list for children. 
Chic. American Library Ass'n. 1947. sit fw of 
Beust, Nora E. 500 books for children. US. Printing Office. Office 
Education (latest). 4 
Boy Scouts of America. Reading for recreation. 
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Bulletin of Children’s Book Center. University of Chicago. 

Children’s Catalog. N.Y. Wilson (latest). 

Eaton, Anne T. Treasure for the taking. A book list for boys and 
girls. N.Y. Viking Press, 1946. 

Hurley, Beatrice. Children’s books for eighty-five cents or less. Bull, 
No. 36. Association for childhood education International, Wash- 
ington, D.C, 1952. 

Junior Reviewers catalogue of the best books for children. 1949-52. 
50 cents. 241 Greenwood St., Newton Center 59, Mass. 

Kieley, Mary F. Traffie lights; safe crossings into modern children’s 
literature from the Catholic point of view. N.Y. Pro Parvulis book 
club, 1941. 

Munson, Amelia H. An ample field; books for young people. Chic. 
American Library Ass’n. 1950. 

Wedge, Laura. Thin books for young people. New York State Edu- 
cation Department, Albany, N.Y. 1951. 


Secondary school level 


Blair, G. M. One hundred books most enjoyed by retarded readers 
in Senior High School. English J 30:42-7 Ja 1941. 

Books for the new generation; selected by young people. Pub. 
W 155:1882 My 7 49. 

Berner, Elsa, & Sacra, Mabel. Basic book collection for Junior High 
Schools. A.L.A. 1950. 

Catholic Supplement to the Standard Catalog for High School Li- 
braries. N.Y. Wilson. 

Dawson, Dorothea. Basic collection for High Schools. Chic. American 
Library Ass’n. 

New teen-age reading list. Library J 77:104 Ja 15 52. 

Outlook tower; books of interest to high school boys and girls. 
M. C. Seoggins. Horn Bk 26:397-9; 501-3; 27:44-5; Ja ’51. 

Standard Catalog for High School Libraries. N.Y, Wilson (latest date). 


ÅUDIENCE-READING 

Breckenridge, Marian E. Child development. 2nd ed. Phil. Saunders, 
1949. 

Cole, Luella. Psychology of adolescence. N.Y. Rinehart, 1948. 

Dukes, Ethel. Children of today and tomorrow. N.Y. Maemillan, 
1949, 

Elliot, Grace L. Understanding the adolescent girl. N.Y. Woman’s 
Press, 1949. 

Farnham, Marynial. The adolescent, N.Y. Harper, 1951. 

Fedder, Ruth. Girl grows up. N.Y. Whittlesey, 1948. 
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Garrison, K. C. Psychology of adolescence. 4th ed. N.Y. Prentice- 
Hall, 1951. 

Plant, J. S. The envelope, a study of the impact of our world on the 
child. N.Y. Commonwealth Fund, 1950. 

Reading success and emotional adjustment. P. A. Witty. Biblio. El 
Eng J 27:281-96 My ’50. 

Torelle, Ellen. Your child’s growth, health and happiness; a primer for 
parents. N.Y. Knopf, 1951. 

Avupt0-VisuaL 

Audio-visual reading guidance. J. W. Andrews. Engl J 40:33-6 Ja ’51. 

Dent, E. C. Audio Visual handbook. Chie. Soc. for Visual Education. 
Chic. 1949. 
Effect of television on reading is estimated in a recent survey. Pub. W. 
159:1707-9; 1772-8 Ap 21 & 28 61. ; 
Good news for the poor readers: using films in practice exercises. 
N. Burns. Sch R 59:12-13 Ja '50. 

Lazarsfeld, P. F. Radio and the printed page. N.Y. Duell Sloan, 1940. 

Rufsvold, Margaret I. Audio-visual school library service. Chic. Ameri- 
can Library Ass’n. 1949. 

1000 and one, the Blue Book of non-theatrical films. Chicago, Educa- 
tional Screen (latest edition). 

Best SELLERS 

Best sellers; a survey of three centuries. J. W. Kruteh. 
S 16 ’50. 

Hackett, Alice P. Fifty years of best sellers, 1895-1945, N.Y. Bow- 
ker, 1945. 

Hackett, Alice P. Seven years of best sellers, 1945-51. Supplement to 
Fifty years of best sellers. N.Y. Bowker, 1952. it taste. 

Hart, J. D. The popular book; a history of America’s literary 5 
N.Y. Oxford Uni. Press, 1950. 

Mott, F. L. Golden multitudes; the story of best 
States. N.Y. Macmillan, 1947. À 

Trade winds; what makes a book a sure-fire best pelt six months be- 
fore publication? B. Cerf. Sat R Lit 52:4 Oct 8 49. 

BIOGRAPHY 

Biography Index. N.Y. Wilson (latest). i ; 

Baise: D. J. The biographical novel. Knoxville, Tenn, Uni. of 
Tennessee, 1950. 

Logasa, Hannah. Biography in collections. 3rd rev. 


Wilson, 1940. R s ”50. 
Vogue for biography. M. E. Mason. Writer 63:14-19 Ja 


Nation 171:250 


sellers in the United 


& enl. ed. NY. 
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Bupcet-Book 


Dunbar, R. M. & Lathrop, E. A. State supervision, state aid and 
certification. Nat Soc Study Ed 42nd, Yearbook, pt. 2, 1943, pp. 241- 
51. 

Elder, Vera. Budgets for high school libraries. A.L.A. Bul 31:14-20, 
Ja ’37. 

Fargo, Lucile F. The library in the school. 4th ed. rev. Chic. Ameri- 
can Library Ass’n, 1947. 


Catpecorr MeEpaL Booxs 


Kerlan, Irvin. Newbery and Caldecott awards. Minneapolis, Minn., 
Uni. of Minnesota Press, 1949. 


CENSORSHIP 


Censorship and the immature. G. Schmitt. Library J 75:652-5 Ap 15 
50. 

Comics censorship bills killed in two states. Pub W 155:1805 Ap 30 ’49. 

Libraries and bookstores are targets of pressure groups. F. G. Melcher 
Pub W 160:1902 N 10 ’51. 


CHARACTER BUILDING 


Hobbies can build character. M. N. Borton. Parents’ Mag 26:44-6 My 
%51. 

Kircher, Clara J. Character formation through books. 3rd ed. a bibli- 
ography. Washington, D.C., Catholic Uni. of America. 1952. 

Language plays a role. G. Shaftel. El Eng 27:297-305 My ’50. 

McNeill, J. T. Books of faith and power. N.Y. Harper, 1947. 

Wallace, Archer. One hundred books for boys. N.Y. Abingdon-Cockes- 
bury, 1947. 

Ways toward self-discipline. G. L. Coy. 75 cents. Dalton Schools. 
108 E. 89th St., N.Y. 1950. 


CHoIce 
‘Factors influencing the exact choice of the right book for children. 
E. Brent. Pub W 156:1870-7 O 29 ’49. 
Ten children’s books on a desert island. J. D. Lindquist. Horn Bk 27:83 
Mr ’51. 


Cuassics 


Armstrong, Spencer, ed. 101 of the world’s greatest books. N.Y. Grey- 
stone Press, 1950. 
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Our heritage in books is in need of reemphasis. F. G. Melcher. Pub. W 
159: 1418 Mr 24 ’51. . 

What is a classic? F. G. Melcher. Pub W 156 :2213 N 26 ’49. 

What is a good book? M. C. Kinsey. Wilson Lib Bul 24:225-6 N *49, 


Comics 


Antidote for comics: book fair stresses junior high school, Brooklyn 
I Flinkes. Scholastic 55:7t D 7 "49. 

Children escape terrors of life in comics, Science N.L. 57:2 ’50. 

Cincinnati again rates the comics. J. L. Murrell. Parents’ Mag 25:44-5 
O ’50. 

Comics lend a hand in remedial reading. N. Edwards, El Sch J 51:66-7 
O '50. 

How to improve the comics. A. M. Motter. Christian Cent 66:1199- 
200 O 49. i! 
National Council of Teachers of English. Substitutes for the comic 

books. Reprint from the Elementary English. April-May, 1951. 


CONTROVERSIAL 


Hot potatoes in the classroom; handling controversial issues wisely. 
S. F. Cary. Scholastic 55:16-17 S 21 49. 

Howard, Peter. Ideas have legs. NY. Coward-MeCann, 1946. ae 

Hummel, W. C., & Huntress, Keith. The analysis of propaganda. Pets) 
William Sloan Associates, 1949. 

Policy for handling controversial issues in the classroom. J. H. Adams 
& G. Raftery. Nations’ Sch 47:314 ae 4 

Propaganda: 1776-1950. Scholastic 57:15 . 

Unit of propaganda analysis. L. H. Garston Eduea 70:322-6 Ja 50. 


CRITERIA 


Arbuthnot, May H. Children and books. z 
Board of Education criteria for selecting textbooks, 49 

magazines for use in Public Schools. New Toe 19 O 8 49. 
Haines, Helen E. Living with books; the art of 

2nd ed. Columbia Uni. Press, 1950. EEE TE 
Heaps, W. A. Book selection for secondary school libraries. N 

Wilson, 1942. P 
Henne, Frances, & others. Planning sòr o ost 

program. Chic. American Library AS n, D0" ent of movies, 
Meet the critics; alert reading of eriticisi rem 5 

books, plays. L. Learner. Scholastic 56:21 My d 
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CURRICULUM 


Beust, Nora. The elementary school library in today’s educational 
scene. Reprint, School Life, Ap 1950. 

Cooperative Planning of language arts program. E. S. Griffiths. Balti- 
more Bul Ed 27:50-3 Mr ’50. 

Douglass, Harl R. Education of all youth for life adjustment. Ann 
Am Acad 265:108 S ’49. 

Logasa, Hannah. The school library in the reading program. Nashville, 
Tenn. Peabody Journal of Education in 16:220-6 N ’38. 

Materials and the curriculum. C. Reid. Wilson Lib Bul 25:676-80 My 
61, 


DETECTIVE AND Mystery Srorms 


Ancient Greek romances and modern mystery stories. E. H. Haight. 
Class J 46:5-10 O ’50. 

Burack, A. 8. Writing detective and mystery fiction. Bost. Writer, 
1945. 

Decennial detective digest. H. Haycraft. Wilson Lib Bul 26:242-6 
N ’51. 

Gallup polls mystery readers. Pub W 158:2267 N 25 ’50. 

Hayeraft, Howard. Art of the mystery story. N.Y. Simon & Schuster, 
1946. 


DISTRIBUTION 


Cooperative Study of Secondary School standards. Evaluation criteria. 
1950 edition. 

Douglas, Mary P. The Teacher-librarian’s handbook. Second edition. 
Chic. American Library Ass’n, 1949. 


DRAMA 


Bentley, E. R. Playwright as thinker; a study of drama in modern 
times. N.Y. Reynal & Hitchcock, 1946. 

Brown, J. M. Seeing things. N.Y. McGraw Hill, 1940. 

Burger, Isabel B. Creative play acting: learning through drama. 
N.Y. Barnes, 1950. 

Cheyney, Sheldon. The theatre; three thousand years of drama, acting 
and stage-craft. N.Y. Longmans, 1929. 

Mantle, R. Burns. Best plays. Annual volumes published since 1920. 
N.Y. Dodd Mead (various years). 


í 
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DurLIcares—BookKs, PAMPHLETS 


This matter of duplicates. L. G. Dozier. Wilson Lib Bul 25:685-9 
My ’51. 

Weeding the library should be continuous. D. A. Woods. Library J 
76:1193-6 Ag ’51. 


(Tu) Eprc 


Bowra, C. M. From Virgil to Milton. Lond. Macmillan, 1945. 

Coolidge, O. E. Legends of the north. Bost. Houghton, Mifflin, 1951. 

McEwen, Jessie. Once upon a time; folk tales, myths, legends of the 
United Nations. N.Y. Nelson, 1943. 

Rabb, Kate M. National epics. 5th ed. Chic. McClurg, 1915. 

Schwab, G. B. Gods and heroes; myths and epics of ancient Greece. 
N.Y. Pantheon Books, 1947. 


(Tue) Essay 


Let’s assay the essay. Scholastic 55:13 N 30 ’49. 
No essays, please. J. W. Krutch. Sat R Lit 34:18-19 Mr 10 ’51. 


EVALUATION 


Cooperative study of secondary school standards. Evaluation criteria. 


1950. 
Eells, W. C. Measurement of adequacy of a secondary school library. 
ALL.A. Bul 32:157-63 Mr 3 "38. 
Henne, Frances. The evaluation of school libraries. Nat Study Ed, 1943. 
Kirk, Marguerite. Adequacy of the book supply in school libraries. 
Library Quarterly 13:52-60 Ja 743. 


EXTRACURRICULAR à 
Extra-class activities for all pupils. US. Office of Education. B 


1950 no. 4. ; 
i _F. L. Coes. Hobbies 55:112 JI 1 50. 
High school stamp clubs. F fire T e 


Important by-products of education. F. 


121:22 D ’50. 261 
Industrial-arts clubs. J. M. Milligan. Indus Arts & Voc Ed 39 


S ’50. i ivi- 
Jones, Anna M. Leisure time education, $ sale ae 

ties for teachers and group leaders. N.Y. BAET acti ‘ti 22:183 
Student activities and leadership. J. R. Shannon. della 

F 51. 
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FABLES 


Bulfinch, Thomas. Age of fable. 

Fisher, Dorothy Canfield. Fables for parents. N.Y. Harcourt Brace, 
1937. 

Riggs, K. D. S. Talking beasts, a book of fable wisdom. N.Y. Double- 
day, 1911. 


Farry 


Eastman, M. H. comp. Index to fairy tales, myths and legends. 2nd ed. 
rev. & enl. Bost. Faxon, 1925. 

Kready, Laura E. A study of fairy tales. Bost. Houghton Mifflin, 1916. 

Richards, G. M. The fairy dictionary. N.Y. Macmillan, 1932. 


Fine Arts 


And let there be music for the multitudes. D. W. Hughes. Mus Educa- 
tors J 37:31 S 50. 

Art, a necessity, not a notion. H. Kilroe. Nat Educ J 40:544-6 N 51. 

Art for a definite purpose, cooperation between the school library and 
the art department. J. Todd & S. Fenwick. Sch Arts 51:138-9 D ’51. 

Art opened a world of books. Center Street School, Bowling Green, 
Ky. M. R. Potter. Sch Arts 49:176 Ja ’50. 

Gibson, Katharine. More pictures to grow up with. N.Y. American 
Studio books, 1946. 

Gibson, Katharine. Pictures to grow up with. N.Y. Studio Publica- 
tions, 1942. 

Hill, Mrs. Josie C. Art and poetry as mediums in observing holiday 
Sch Arts Mag 35:137 N ’35. 

Singing to and with children; with suggestions for song Pon 
M. Flagg. House B 91:40-1 Ag ’49. 


GEOGRAPHIC 


Geography as a gateway to international understanding. Sister Mary 
Ursula. Nat Cath Ed Ass’n Bul 47:19-30 N ’50. 

Plea for geography in high schools. J. J. Flynn. Social Studies 41: 
251-2 O ’50. 

Setting the stage: teaching geography in relation to history. C. F. 
Kohn. Nat Educ Ass’n J 38:526-7 O ’49. 

World in your classroom. M. L. Anderzohn. Nat Ed Ass’n J 39:584-5 
N ’50. 
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Great Booxs 
Adler, Mortimer J. How to read a book. N.Y. Simon & Schuster, 1940. 
Great books of the western world. Sch & Soc. 72:250-1 O 14 ’50. 
Neilson, Francis. A key to culture, introductory reading for the Great 
Books. Appleton, Wis. C. C. Nelson Pub. Co., 1948. 


GUIDANCE-READING 

Audio-visual reading guidance. J. W. Andrews. Engl J 40:33- Ja ’51. 

Guidance in the elementary school. R. M. Strang. Educa 70:492-4 
Ap ’50. 

Guidance in the elementary schools. F. W. Wilson. Occupations 29: 
168-73 D ’50. 

Matson, Charlotte. Books for tired eyes; a list of books in large print. 
Chic. A.L.A., 1951. 

Strain, Frances B. Teen days; a book for boys and girls. N.Y. Apple- 
ton, 1946. 


Hero TALES 
Collins, E. A. Hero stories for children. N.Y. Macmillan, 1930. 
Hakluyt, Richard. Heroes from Hakluyt. N.Y. Holt, 1928. 
Horowitz, Caroline. Treasury of hero stories. N.Y. Hart, 1949. 
Youth’s heroes and hero worship. D. Barclay. N.Y. Times Mag p. 42 
N 4’5L 
HISTORY 
Bakeless, K. L. The birth of a nation’s song. NY. Stokes, 1942. 
Carpenter, Helen M. Gateways to American history, an pano o 
graded bibliography for slow learners in junior high school. N.Y. 
Wilson, 1942. 
Current affairs and read! 


Ap 22 ’50. 3 
Logasa, Hannah. Historical fiction and other references for history for 


. . . . * 1 1 Re 
junior and senior high schools. Phil. McKinley, 195 LAS 
UN. Dep't of Information. United Nations Kit. $1.00. Columbia Uni. 
Press, 2690 Broadway 27, N.Y. 
United States Governmental Manual. 
(Tue) Home 


Brown, Helen A. Lett On poems a | and pri- 
mary grades. Evanston, Ill., Row terson, bai Ki 
Duff, Annis. “Bequest of Wings” a family’s pleasure in books. N 


Viking, 1944. 


ing ability. I. L. Kandel. Sch & Soc 71:250 
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Help your kids keep busy this summer. H. F. Unger. Bet Homes & 
Gard 29:222 Je ’51. 

Of reading with my children, E. C. Reed. Horn Bk 27:13-18 Ja 51. 

Place of books in family life. M. Frank & L. K. Frank. N.Y. Times 
Mag p. 42 N 20 ’49. 

Role of the parent in relation to pupils’ reading progress. W. N. Potter. 
Calif. J El Ed 18:35-44 F ’50. 

Summer, C. W. Birthright of babyhood. N.Y. Nelson, 1936. (Best and 
surest method of instilling in the child a real and lasting love of 
books.) 


ILLUSTRATIONS IN Books 


Mahoney, Bertha E. & others, comp. Illustrators of children’s books. 
N.Y. Horn Book, 1947. 
Picture books; reviews. Sat R Lit 34:20-23 N 17 ’51. 


INDUSTRIAL-ÅRTS 


Co-educational arts and crafts. A. G. Williams & R. G. Wagoner. Ind 
Arts & Voc Edu 40:5-6 Ja ’51. 

Education for work, a school service. A. K. Getman. Educa 71:250-7 
D ’50. 

Where boys cook and girls do wood working. D. W. Hortin. Teach 
35:11-13 N ’50. 

Winterfield, Iva. The shop’s library material useful for elementary 
training. A.L.A. Booklist 37:303-314 Mch 1 ’41. 


INTERESTS 


Norvell, G. W. Reading interests of young people. Bost. Heath, 1950. 

Sterner, Alice P. Radio, motion picture and reading interests; a study 
of high school pupils. N.Y. Columbia Uni. Teachers College—Contri- 
bution to education No. 932, 1947. 

Tappaan, Beth. Children’s books around the year; a handbook of 
practical suggestions for teachers, librarians and booksellers. N.Y. 
Children’s Book Council, 1945. 


JUVENILES—SEPARATE 
Best, Herbert. Writing for children. N.Y. Viking, 1947. 
Hall, May E. Writing the juvenile story. Bost. Writer, 1939. 
How Enoch Pratt selects its juveniles. Library J 76:696-7 Ap 15 ’51. 
Publishers of juveniles please note. N. Larrick. Pub W 159:1245 Mr 10 
"51. 
Whitney, Phyllis A. Writing juvenile fiction. Bost. Writer, 1947. 


uf 


—e 
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MAGAZINES 

Abridged Readers’ Guide. N.Y. Wilson. 

Martin, Laura K. Magazines for school libraries. Rev. ed. N.Y. Wilson, 
1950. 

One magazine is not enough! L, K. Martin. Social Ed 14:357-8 D ’50. 

Periodicals for small and medium-sized libraries. Chic. American 
Library Ass’n, 1948. 

Readers’ Guide to Periodical Literature. N.Y. Wilson. 

Top of the news. Vol. 1 No. 3. Mr ’48. 


MODERN LANGUAGES 
A selection of foreign children’s books. N.Y. Stechert-Hafner, n.d. 
Kaulfers, W. V. Modern languages for modern schools. N.Y. McGraw- 
Hill, 1942. 


MYTHS AND LEGENDS 
Bulfinch, Thomas. Mythology. Rev. N.Y. Modern Library, 1913. 
Colum, Padriac. Orpheus; myths of the world. N.Y. Macmillan, 1933. 
Cunningham, Caroline. The talking stone. N.Y. Knopf, 1939. 
Gayley, C. M. Classic myths in English literature and art. New rev. 
& enl. ed. Bost. Ginn, 1911. 5 

Rugoff, M. A., ed. Harvest of world folk tales. NY. Viking, 1949. 
Sabin, Frances E. Classical myths that live today. N.Y. Silver, 1927. 
Turner, Ralph. Great cultural traditions. 2 vols. N.Y. McGraw-Hill, 


1941. 


Newsery Mepat Books ghee 
Kerlan, Irvin. Newbery and Caldecott awards. Minneapolis, Minn. 
Uni. of Minnesota Press, 1949. 


NEWSPAPERS 
How to read the news. Scholastic 55:3 O 5 “49. 


New York Times Index. j 
: i ing material. C. C. 
Readability of newspaper items and of basic reading 


Dunlap. El Sch J 51:499-501 My Ol. 


(Tue) Novet ahem 
nee UY nl. 
Burgum, E. B. The novel and the world’s dilemma. N.Y. Oxior: 


Press, 1947. 
Haines, Helen E. W 


hat’s in a novel? N.Y. Columbia Uni. Press, 1942. 
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Millett, F. B. Reading fiction, a method of analysis with selections for 
study. N.Y. Harper, 1950. 

New by-lines to make believe. H. Smith. Sat R Lit 33:9-10 F 11 °50. 

Pritchett, V. S. The living novel. N.Y. Reynal & Hitchcock, 1947. 


OBJECTIVES 


Education for all the people; editorial. C. W. Sylvester. Am Voc J 
25:2 O ’51. 

Educational Policies Com’n. The Purposes of education in American 
democracy. Washington, D.C. National Education Ass’n, 1938. 

Ethical basis for educational objectives. P. B. Diederich. Sch R 8:78- 
86 F ’51. 

Our responsibility for youth. A. C. Eurich. Nat Ass’n Sec Sch Prin Bul 
34:105-6 O ’50. 

Seeking realistic objectives. D. S. Snedden. Calif. J Sec Ed 25:455-9 
D ’50. 


PAMPHLETS 


Crosby, A. L. Pamphlets that pull. N.Y. Nat’l Publicity Council for 
health and welfare service, 1948. 

Don’t underestimate the place of pamphlets. M. S. Stewart. Library J 
75:35-6 Ja 1 50. 

Pamphlet file in the school and college library. J. M. Schneider. Wilson 
Lib Bul 25:685-7 My ’51. 


PARTICIPATION-READER 


Eastman, Max. Enjoyment of poetry. N.Y. Scribner, 1939. 

Pupil participation in book selection. R. Bynum. Wilson Lib Bul 25: 
312-13 D ’50. 

Taubes, Frederic. You don’t know what you like; a yardstick for 
aesthetic judgment in painting. N.Y. Dodd Mead, 1942. 


PERSONALITY, MANNERS, CHARM 

Burgess, Gelett. Goops and how to be one; a manual of manners. N.Y. 
Stokes, 1950. 

Carnegie, Dale. How to win friends and influence people. N.Y. Simon 
& Schuster, 1937. 

Daly, Maureen. What’s your P.Q. (Personality Quotient)? N.Y. Dodd 
Mead, 1952. 

Developing personality through books. H. W. Hartley. Engl J 40:198- 
204 Ap ’51. 
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Gregor, A. S. Time out for Youth. N.Y. Macmillan, ie 

Post, Emily. Btiquetie: Latest edition. 

Thornton, Francis B. How to improve your personality by reading. 
Milwaukee, Wis. Bruce, 1949. 


Porrry 


Arbuthnot, May H. Time for poetry. Chic. Scott Foresman, 1951. 

Barnes, Walter. The children’s poets. N.Y. World Book, 1924. 

Poetry and School. R. Frost. Atlan 187:30-1 Je ’61. 

Poetry will charm even the youngest readers. L. Patterson. Library J 
76:1393-5 S 15 ’51. 

Reynolds, G. F. Books and you. Boulder, Colo. Uni. of Colorado Press, 
1950. 

Stauffer, D. A. The nature of poetry. N.Y. Norton, 1946. 

Withers, Carl. Rocket in my pocket; the rhymes and chants of young 
Americans. N.Y. Holt, 1948. 


PRINCIPLES 
Drury, F. K. Book selection. Chic. American Library Ass'n, 1930. 
Frank, Josette. What books for children? N.Y. Doubleday Doran, 1941. 
Gardner, Emelyn E., & Ramsey, Eloise. A handbook of children’s lit- 


erature. Chic. Scott Foresman, 1927. 
Heaps, W. A. Book selection for secondary school libraries. N.Y. 


Wilson, 1942. 
Stallmann, Esther. Picking out books for the school library—some prin- 


ciples. Library J 61:638-9 S ’36. 


PusiisHer—Ovt-oFr-PrinT Books 
Evans, Luther. Copyright and the public interests. Pub W Ja 22, 


1949. 
Fisher, Dorothy C. Book Clubs. Bowker Memorial Lecture No. 11. 


1947. 
> NY. Columbia Uni. Press, 1949. 
Miller, William. The book industry. e publishers. N. Larrick. 


Schools need better book information from trad 
Pub W 158:2614-16 D 30 ’50. 

Winans, L. G. The book from manuscript to market. 
Dunlap, 1941. 


N.Y. Grosset & 


RECREATIONAL-READING 


Carlson, Bernice W. Junior party book. N.Y. 
Press, 1948. an 
Children’ s book show. Horn Bk 27:140 My ; 


Abingdon-Cokesbury 
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Developing love of leisure reading. Petworth Elementary School, 
Washington, D.C. B. K. Lacy. Nat Edu Ass’n J 38:264-5 Ap ’49. 

Fargo, Lucile. Activity book for school libraries. Bk 1, 2. Chic. Ameri- 
can Library Ass’n. 

Habit of books; Children’s Book Week. N. Faulkner. Recreation 45: 
249-51 O ’51. 

How to hold a book bazaar. Scholastic 59: 16t S 27 ’51. 

Humorous science fiction. M. Gardner. Writer 62:148-51 My ’49. 

Smith, Helen R., ed. Laughing matter. N.Y. Scribner, 1949. 

What book is that? Fun with books at home—at school. Ruth H. 
Harshaw. N.Y. Macmillan, 1948. 


REFERENCE Books 


Cundiff, Ruby E. Recommended reference books for the high school 
library. 3rd ed. rev. & enl. Chic. Wilcox & Follett, 1949. 

Fact is. L. Shores. Sat R Lit 33:38-40 Ja 21 50. 

Graham, Bessie. Bookman’s manual, a guide to literature. Rev. & enl. 
N.Y. Bowker, 1948. 

Haydn, H. C. Thesaurus of book digests. N.Y. Crown, 1949. 

Subscription Books Bulletin. Chic. American Library Ass’n. 

Winchell, Constance M. Guide to reference books. Seventh ed. Chic. 
American Library Ass’n, 1952. 


REGIONAL 

American blend: regional diversity and national unity. H. W. Odum. 
Sat R Lit 32:92 Ag 6 49. 

Blair, Walter. Tall tale America, a legendary history of our humorous 
heroes. N.Y. Coward McCann, 1944. 

Botkin, B. A., ed. A treasury of American folklore. N.Y. Crown, 1944. 

Logasa, Hannah. Regional United States. A subject list. Boston, Faxon, 
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